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HEARD IN THE GATES 


in appearance and will be only about one-half its former size. At 

the same time the subscription price is cut to $1.00 per annum. 
The war situation with the resultant need for economy in every field 
has been responsible for the change in the magazine. We trust however 
that the journal will be no less interesting because of its necessary cur- 
tailment in size. 

The presidential address of the editor of the QUARTERLY before 
the members of the American Theological Society in April, 1942 is re- 
produced in this issue because of numerous requests that it should be 
published. One of the letters received is from Dr. W. F. Rothenberger, 
pastor of the Third Christian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
former President of the International Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ. Dr. Rothenberger, says in part: 


Biv NING with January 1942 SHANE will be somewhat changed 


“The manuscript “Toward A Synthetic Christian Theology,’ which 
you kindly gave me some weeks ago, had to be part of my vacation 
reading. I have read it carefully and with profit. I like its historical 
background and its catholicity of spirit. I am glad you gave Socinian- 
ism its dues and asked for its modern disciples a place in the synthetic 
theology of the post-war church. Now, I’d like to see you carry your 
argument still farther. I should like to see you write one or more 
papers in amplification of page 2g—‘A Free Church in a Free World,’ 
first as applied particularly to Protestantism today and second, to the 
Disciples in particular. This would be a real contribution to the subject 
at a very opportune time and I know of no one who could do it better.” 


It is our purpose to expand the thesis set forth in the A.T.S. paper 
into a volume which will probably appear next year. 

The American Theological Society was organized in Chicago by 
Shailer Mathews, Harris F. Rall, and a number of other mid-West 
Theologians over a quarter of a century ago. Its present membership 
includes E. S. Ames, E. G. Aubrey, H. N. Wieman, H. F. Rall, Curtis 
Rees, James F. Adams, Georgia Harkness, Wilhelm Pauck and many 
others whose work is primarily in the field of Christian Doctrine. The 
society meets twice each year in the spring and in the fall and the 
presidential address is usually given at the spring meeting. 

The paper of Dr. T. W. Nakarai before the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors’ meeting in Chicago last spring was read by 
Dr. W. J. Moore of the Butler faculty and office editor of the Quar- 
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TERLY. Dr. Moore reports that the production was cordially received 
and that it drew forth many comments. We are glad to present it to 
our readers in this issue. 

We wish to call particular attention to the new department called 
out by the letter of Mr. William L. Richmond published in the last issue 
of SHANE. Doubtless many other readers, in addition to Mr. Rich- 
mond, will be glad to secure the kind of information furnished in this 
section. Purchasing an undesirable book not only involves a waste of 
money but also loss of shelf space, time and many other important items. 
The books recommended in this symposium are not guaranteed to please 
everybody but we feel sure that they will at least prove to be of sug- 
gestive value. 

The new book Christian Europe Today from the pen of a member 
of our staff, Dr. Adolph Keller, reviewed on another page, deserves 
special attention. Dr. Keller is known throughout the Christian world 
as perhaps the most representative Protestant Churchman of the con- 
tinent. His addresses as an official of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America have been heard in all the large cities in this coun- 
try and have been received with appreciation and enthusiasm. Dr. 
Keller’s previous articles in the QUARTERLY will be remembered with 
pleasure by all of our readers. His new book is an important contribu- 
tion to present day religious literature. 

Another member of our staff has written an interpretation of the 
Ecumenical movement, a brief review of which appears in this issue of 
the QuaRTERLY. He is Principal A. L. Haddon, of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, and his work is entitled The Coming of the World Church. 
It is a valuable contribution to the literature of its field. 

John G. Alber, whose article apears on another page, has been State 
Secretary of the Churches of Christ in Nebraska for a number of years. 
He has achieved distinction because of his contributions to the literature } 
of Christian stewardship. He fashioned and presented to the new 
School of Religion building, a beautiful block and gavel, described in 
the last issue of SHANE. Mr. Alber is a graduate of Cotner College 
and the University of Nebraska, and was for a number of years the 
Secretary of the State Secretaries’ Association of the United States and 
Canada. He is a frequent contributor to The Christian Standard, The 
Christian Evangelist, and other religious journals. 
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TOWARD A SYNTHETIC CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
By 
FREDERICK D. KersHNER, M. A., LL. D. 


The paper which follows was the presidential address delivered before the meet- 
ing of the American Theological Society at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl., 
April 20, 1942. The paper was reviewed and discussion of its contents initiated by 
Professor Georgia Harkness of Garrett. We regret that we cannot present the 
criticism of Dr. Harkness, which was decidedly sympathetic in the main, because her 
remarks were based entirely upon notes. 

ENRY CHURCHILL KING in an address delivered at Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the first World War said that when the 
representatives of the embattled nations came together to draft 

the peace there would be a figure seated at the head of the table clad 
in scarlet, 2nd with an expression of classical indifference upon her 
face. If asked her name, Dr. King said, she would reply, “I am the 
incarnation of destructive science.” That figure has been functioning 
overtime during the first tragic months of the second World War. 
Dive-bombers, panzer divisions, and hosts of other previously unheard 
of devices have worked havoc against the supposedly impregnable 
Maginot Line and the equally impregnable bastion of Singapore. The 
democracies have awakened rather lately to the fact that Axis military 
science has been running rings around them, and that they must re- 
spond in kind or else disappear from the face of the earth. We believe, 
in spite of all our muddling, that we can and will win, but our expert 
military advisers no longer claim that it will be a pushover. Before 
Pearl Harbor, we were told nightly over the air that we could finish 
Japan in a month and not work very hard at the job. Since Pearl 
Harbor, we have been wondering whether Japan may not finish us 
before we get steam up in the boiler. Haltingly, and not entirely 
wholeheartedly, we begin to realize that we are in for a total war, 
which may not end in accordance with our expectations. When Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Gettysburg in 1863 talked about fighting that freedom 
might not perish from the earth,? he was merely anticipating the larger 
conflict in which we are now engaged. That was a struggle of pigmies 
compared with World War number 2. We are up against the real 
thing this time, and the echoing shrieks from the concentration camps 
of the Continent, which Shirer and others have depicted,* make us at 
least dimly conscious of what is going on. 


*See Files of the Christian Work for May, 1917. 
‘Lincoln, Abraham, Famous Orations, Vol. 9. The citation is, of course, abridged. 
Shirer, William L., Berlin Diary, Part I. 
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We may lose the war. Most of the Germans and Japanese think 
we will, but win or lose, the twenty-century-old phenomenon, which 
we style the Christian Church, in some fashion or other will go on. 
When the Mohammedans overran Africa and Asia, they did not wipe 
out the church. What Greek orthodoxy might have become if it had 
not been submerged in its most important focal centers by the green 
wave of the Prophet, no one can say. Probably it would have developed 
a somewhat different type of theology from that which emanated from 
the dreamy monastic solitude from whence John of Damascus sent out 
his anhypostatic Christology. Be that as it may, the church lived on, 
and still lives. Now that Christians are fighting with pagans, rather 
than Moslems for the supremacy of the earth, if Hitler and the 
Japanese War-Lords come to dominate the globe, the problem before 
Christianity will be somewhat different from that which will confront 
it if the democratic powers win. After all, however, the church will 
go on, above ground or under ground, triumphant or persecuted, ex- 
ternally prosperous, or lacking in all things but the treasures of 
the spirit. 

Assuming for argument’s sake that the democratic forces will win 
it appears obvious that the survivors of the conflict will look at things 
from a different point of view when they emerge from the smoking 
chaos of the war. Religious differences are not primarily rational, but 
rather emotional and instinctive. Nevertheless, they possess rational 
implications. Many things which appear of outstanding importance 
to sectarians today will lose their significance when viewed from the 
new perspective. Conversations and correspondence with Roman 
Catholic, as well as Protestant leaders, during the last year led to this 
conclusion. Typical of the entire group is a letter from Mr. Edward 
Skillen, Jr., editor of The Commonweal, one of the best known Roman 
Catholic American weeklies. Mr. Skillen says “in times like these it 
seems to me that we should all stand together for the things we have 
in common.’* No doubt when better times have come it will seem 
to many Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, that we ought to 
stand together upon the things we have in common, and that the other 
things may not utterly destroy us if they are more or less neglected. 
Just how far the unification of Christendom may proceed after the 
present conflict, no one can prognosticate. By unity is meant, of 
course, not only Protestant mergers but the total consolidation of the 
major Roman and Greek Catholic with the Protestant forces. Any other 
conception of Christian Union is inadequate and misleading. It is 


*Letter from Edward Skillen, Jr., Nov., 1941. 
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admitted that only the pressure of a conflict like this could destroy 
enough barriers to produce something approaching a unified Christen- 
dom. Perhaps even the war will not be able to do this, but it is safe to 
say that it will produce, at least, a movement in this direction. Chris- 
tians of all groups and classes will work together more harmoniously 
and enthusiastically, and in the face of a rapidly approaching, if not 
completely consummated, political world-unification the reign of schism 
will near its end in religion, or at least in Christianity. 

It seems obvious that with such a background theology also will 
develop a synthetic trend. The survival value of the various Christian 
dogmas which have emerged during the past nineteen centuries will be 
appraised by the ecclesia as a whole, and some will be adjudged as 
having lost their vital message for the new era. 


I 


Dr. H. B. Workman begins his well-known handbook on Christian 
Thought To The Reformation with the following observation: 

“Over the Cross of the Saviour the inscription was written in 
three languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin; a threefold appeal to the great 
races, which by their organization and thought influenced and moulded 
the infant Church. Christ was born amid the clash of East and West; 
historical Christianity is the product of many movements with intense 
differences, local and racial.”® 

Christian theology developed primarily along the three major lines 
marked out by Dr. Workman. Chronologically, the three separate 
threads started with the Hebrew, and ended with the Latin, but in the 
more correct sense all three points of view have persisted through the 
centuries, and continue to exist at the present time. The Jewish 
thought, which was dominant when the Church began as a local com- 
munity in Jerusalem, soon gave way to the Greek interpretation as 
Christianity made its way throughout the Greco-Roman Empire. Later 
when the Saracens overran the East, and church and state were united, 
to no small degree, after the days of Constantine, the current turned in 
the Latin direction and has largely remained so ever since. That all 
three forms of thinking have possessed survival value there can be no 
question, although there may be some dispute as to the specific doctrinal 
tenets which have survived. 

Jewish-Christian theology secured a foothold at Antioch and 
developed an important school which produced the various monarchical 
theories, including those of Paul of Samosata, and later through the 
influence of the great teacher Lucian the supreme heretical threat of 


*Workman, Christian Thought To The Reformation, p. 2. 
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Arianism. Driven out of the pale of orthodoxy it hovered on the fringe 
of the church, finding expression in such rebellious figures as Pelagius, 
Laelius and Faustus Socinus, and in the later leaders of English and 
American Unitarianism. Although earliest in the point of time, be- 
cause of its somewhat dubious status, and by reason of other considera- 
tions, we shall consider it last in our analysis. Omitting this Left 
Wing feature of Christian thought for the present, we must now turn 
our attention to the two major threads of orthodoxy—the Greek and 
the Roman, or Latin. Greek speculation dominated the church during 
the first three or four centuries of its history. It was not until the 
towering figure of Augustine appeared that Latin theology really got 
under way. Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian are commonly listed 
before Augustine, but Irenaeus was at least half Greek, and Tertullian 
and Cyprian were more than half African. Augustine, while a native 
of Africa himself, had caught the imperial vision while in Rome, and 
shaped all of his thinking in accordance with it. After his time, the 
Greeks were at a discount, at least in the West, and a new era in 
Christian thought had begun. 


As things turned out, Greek speculation after the dreary mysticism 
of the Damascene shrank within its own shell and attempted no further 
contribution of any special importance to the course of Christian 
theology as a whole. On the other hand, in the next millennium Latin 
thought became split into two great segments, the Catholic and the 
Protestant. Both of these were fundamentally Latin, although the 
Protestant wing at various times has attempted to substitute the older 
Greek influences for the traditional dogmas of the West. As things 
now stand, we have three major Christian types of theology grouped 
in accordance with the time-worn trichotomy of the Right, the Center, 
and the Left. The Right at the present time is represented by the 
Catholics, Roman and Greek, the Center by the various types of Pro- 
testants, or Evangelicals, and the Left by the Socinians and their de- 
scendants, including most of our Unitarians, Humanists, and Liberals 
of other descriptions. If these various groups move toward a closer 
fellowship after the war what contribution may each be expected to 
make toward a more unified and synthetic theology for Christendom? 
What ideas of basic importance possess vital value in this particular 
field after the winnowing process of twenty centuries? The answer 
to these inquiries may be difficult, but if we as theologians wish to 
make our best contribution to the world which lies ahead, we cannot 
shrink from attacking the problem. Obviously, only the larger issues 
can occupy our attention in a study like this. There are endless details, 
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which present endless difficulties, but after all it is the primary issues 
which have to be settled first. With this consideration in mind, let 
us turn to an analysis of the fundamental threads in the Roman and 
Greek Catholic dogma, which may appear to have definite survival 
value for a post-war world. These contributions seem to the writer 
to be two in number. First, the doctrine of the unity and the catholi- 
city of the church, and, second, the doctrine of the Real Presence. The 
specific dogma of apostolic succession, so far as it has other than 
organizational features, involves only one phase of the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, and may therefore be discussed in connection with this 
conception. 


II 


The doctrine of the essential unity and catholicity of the church 
is the most striking feature, perhaps we should say the most elementary 
feature, of the Roman Catholic system. It is a dogma, which not only 
has the sanction of the New Testament,’ but of the leading post-apos- 
tolic writers, including especially Cyprian’ and Augustine.* It is stated 
in the famous section of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan symbol “We 
believe . . . in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.’® This 
celebrated analysis of the four marks of the church, beginning with 
unity, was probably formulated by Cyril of Jerusalem in the latter 
part of the fourth century, but, whoever was the author of the dictum, 
it soon received the universal acceptance and approval of Christendom. 
It is true that the doctrine of unity is capable of diverse explanations 
and explications. Assuming that we accept the idea, it is obviously 
necessary for us to secure some conception of what the one united 
church is to be like. Belief in theoretical unity may not always go 
hand in hand with the achievement of practical unity in a circumscribed 
area or period. The Roman Catholic organization secured a measure 
of unity during the medieval period, but did so by methods which led 
to the Protestant Reformation. The movement toward freedom, which 
has always characterized the human spirit, required a new definition 
of unity more acceptable to the democratic way of life. The Protestant 
Reformation, therefore, destroyed the external unity of the Church 
in the interest of freedom. Most Protestants, however, still believed 
in the ideal unity of the Church, as Dr. McNeill’? and others have 


‘See especially John 17; I Cor. 1; Eph. 4. 
Church? Ante-Nicene Christian ibrary, “As Concerning the Unity of the 
*Augustine, City of God, Temple Edition, Vol. I, Chap. 1. 
"Briggs, The Fundamental Christian Faith, p. 223. 
*Mc eill, Unitive Protestantism, Chap. 1. 
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clearly indicated. Melancthon, Calixtus, Cassander,"* and many others 
have left on record their earnest desire for the unity of the church. 
In the stress of partisan controversy and the general social and political 
anarchy which followed the reformation, many Protestant groups, and 
group leaders, lost the vision of unity almost entirely and sometimes 
openly justified a completely pluralistic church. The extent to which 
this schismatic tendency proceeded may be gathered from documents 
like the “Declaration and Address” of the Reverend Thomas Campbell, 
a minister of the Seceder Presbyterian Church, who later became one 
of the originators of the religious movement known as the Disciples of 
Christ. The “Declaration and Address” contains numerous passages 
like the following: 


“Moreover, being well aware, from sad experience, of the heinous 
nature and pernicious tendency of religious controversy among Chris- 
tians; tired and sick of the bitter jarrings and janglings of a party 
spirit, we would desire to be at rest; and, were it possible, we would 
also desire to adopt and recommend such measures as would give rest 
to our brethren throughout all the Churches, as would restore unity, 
peace, and purity to the whole Church of God. . . . What awful and 
distressing effects have those sad divisions produced! what aversions, 
what reproaches, what backbitings, what evil surmisings, what angry 
contentions, what enmities, what excommunications, and even persecu- 
tion!!! And, indeed, this must, in some measure, continue to be the 
case so long as those schisms exist; for, saith the apostle, where envy- 
ing and strife is there is confusion and every evil work.’’” 


Just about the time these words were written, Protestants the world 
over began to awaken to the gravity of the situation. Movements 
toward greater fellowship and cooperation began to appear during the 
nineteenth century, culminating during the earlier years of the twentieth 
in the organization of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and later in the two World Conferences on Faith and 
Order, and Life and Work, which came to full realization shortly after 
the first World War. Still later, we have the organization of the World 
Council of Churches to make incarnate the efforts toward unity which 
have characterized the Protestant spirit throughout the past century. 
The concluding statement of the Edinburgh Conference furnishes 
definite proof of the general adherence of Protestants today to the ideal 
of unity and catholicity for the church as a whole. Here are the words: 


“We are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim must be em- 


"See biographies of Calixtus and Cassander in The Constructive Quarterly, 


Vols. I, II. : 
%*TDeclaration and Address” of Thomas Campbell as cited in Kershner’s Christian 


Union Overture, pp. 32, 52. 
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bodied in a way that will make it manifest to the world, though we do 
not yet clearly see what outward form it should take. We believe that 
every sincere attempt to co-operate in the concerns of the kingdom of 
God draws the severed communions together in increased mutual 
understanding and good-will. We call upon our fellow-Christians of 
all communions to practice such co-operation; to consider patiently 
occasions of disunion that they may be overcome; to be ready to learn 
from those who differ from them; to seek to remove those obstacles 
to the furtherance of the gospel in the non-Christian world which 
arise from our divisions; and constantly to pray for that unity which 
we believe to be our Lord’s will for his Church. We desire also to de- 
clare to all men everywhere our assurance that Christ is the one hope 
of unity for the world in face of the distractions and dissensions of 
this present time. We know that our witness is weakened by our divi- 
sions. Yet we are one in Christ and in the fellowship of His Spirit. 
We pray that everywhere, in a world divided and perplexed, men may 
turn to Jesus Christ our Lord, Who makes us one in spite of our divi- 
sions ; that He may bind in one those who by many worldly claims are 
set at variance; and that the world may at last find peace and unity 
in Him; to Whom be glory for ever.”** 


Ill 


The second characteristic of the Roman Catholic dogma which 
would seem to have survival value for the church as a whole is what 
is usually styled the core of its doctrine. The reference is, of course, 
to the sacramental system, or putting it another way to the doctrine of 
the Real Presence in the sacraments, and through them in the living 
structure of the church. This conception is acknowledged by practically 
all Catholic apologists as basic and fundamental. For example, A. E. 
Manning Foster, writing it is true as an Anglo-Catholic, but neverthe- 
less, as a thoroughgoing Catholic says in his text on Anglo-Catholicism : 


“The Sacramental system is of the essence of the Church’s life. 
It is the fundamental principle of the Catholic religion as distinguished 
from the teaching of Protestant bodies.’’* 

Similar statements may be cited from other authorities as for 
example H. B. Coxon in his text on Roman Catholicism,"* and Cardi- 
nal Gibbons Faith Of Our Fathers..° Cardinal Newman in his 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua, and W. E. Orchard in From Faith To Faith** 
have emphasized the same point. The essential idea is that in the cor- 
porate life of the church Jesus is present and the church possesses real 


The Second World Conference On Faith And Order, Leonard Hodgson, p. 276. 
hoster, A. E. Manning, Anglo-Catholicism, p. 64. 

Coxon, H. B., Roman Catholicism, pp. 34-54. 
Gibbon, Faith Of Our Fathers, Chaps. I, II. 

See Chap. V. of the Apologia, and the introduction to Father Orchard’s volume. 
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vitality on this account. The church would in fact become mechanical 
and lifeless, we are told, without the presence of the living Christ to 
preserve her from ruin and decay. The scriptural passage “where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them,”** seems to convey the idea of the indwelling Presence of the 
Lord in the fellowship of the faithful. It was this point of view which 
lay back of Cyprian’s teaching that there is no salvation outside of the 
church, and of Professor Royce’s’® idea of salvation through incorpor- 
ation in the healing and health giving life of the Blessed Community. 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison in his Yale Lectures on the Lyman 
Beecher Foundation for 1939 emphasizes the same idea from a more 
distinctly Protestant point of view. To Dr. Morrison the indwelling 
Christ in the Christian community, which is for him identical with the 
Church, constitutes the whole substance of Christianity. God reveals 
himself to man through his Son, who becomes incarnate again through 
the Christian community.*° While not stated in precisely the same 
way, this is the identical doctrine held by the Roman Catholic Church 
with reference to those who through the sacraments become incor- 
porated in the living tissue of the Church. 

The Catholic doctrine of the sacraments, generally termed “sacra- 
mentarianism,”’ is capable of being interpreted in two ways, which may 
be styled (1) the magical, and (2) the mystical. There is a pronounced 
difference between the two, although some modern humanists attempt 
to identify them. We have one fundamental distinction which in the 
absence of anything else should make the point. Magic, frankly and 
flatly contradicts science, while mysticism involves no such contradic- 
tion. Magic is the recourse of children and primitive people, but it 
has no place in a scientific universe. Mysticism strives to lessen the 
supreme mystery of life by throwing upon it whatever light it can 
find. In the Catholic doctrine of the sacraments there is much that 
lends itself to a magical interpretation. For example, the teaching 
concerning baptism involves the change of status of an infant from a 
completely hopeless inferno, to an, at least, tolerable purgatory, by the 
application of water, accompanied by a certain formula and with the 
definite understanding that there is a serious intent on the part of the 
administrator.** To the minds of many people, at least, this procedure 
involves a definitely magical conception. There are many other illus- 
trations of the same thing in the Roman theory and practice, not the 


*Matt. 18 :20. 

*Royce, The Problem of Christianity, Earlier Chapters. 

*Morrison, C. C., What is Christianity? Chap. VI. 

™ Roman Catholic Ency. Article on Baptism, p. 259. “In case of necessity, however, 
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least uf which concern certain features of the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation. It is on account of these things that so many Protestants, in- 
cluding, especially the independent and Baptist groups, attack the whole 
theory of sacramentarianism. It is unfair, however, to judge the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence in the church, and, especially, in the sacra- 
ments by a few of its magical connotations. The heart of the teaching 
goes much beyond such surface expressions. It should be noted that 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, in spite of its magical coloring, has 
possessed real power to comfort, console, and encourage millions of 
devout worshippers who still find it worth preserving even on strictly 
pragmatic grounds. Protestant conceptions of the Lord’s Supper vary, 
but it may be doubted whether on the whole the Catholic teaching con- 
cerning the Real Presence has not possessed greater survival value 
than any of its competitors. This does not mean, as previously indi- 
cated, any endorsement of the magical features of the ordinance, but 
only a recognition of the patent fact that there is more than magic 
involved in the situation. The substance of the matter is that accord- 
ing to the Catholic theory, the divine life, expressed usually in the 
theological term “grace,” is present in the corporate existence of the 
Church, and is made available to individuals through the sacramental 
system. This conception may be interpreted mechanically, as Luther 
did when he styled it “salvation by works,” or it may be understood 
in a far profounder and more spiritual sense as is the case with 
Dr. Morrison in his Yale Lectures. The essential thing is that through 
the corporate life of the church expressed visibly, as the Catholic under- 
stands it in the sacraments, the individual enters into that life of the 
Vine which can alone guarantee eternal salvation. 


It may be objected that this statement omits a large part of cur- 
rent Catholic theology, including such details as auricular confessicn, 
indulgences, prayers for the dead, the worship of saints, mariolatry, 
and the like. These considerations are, however, incidental and may 
easily be sloughed off if the major principle is retained. Most of 
these details are anachronistic at the present time, and may be readily 
dropped without very serious loss. It is unnecessary to criticize or 
attack such details. They carry with them certain emotional connota- 
tions, which are only revived and deepened by opposition. Left to 
themselves they will inevitably become neglected and forgotten. 


There is one problem in connection with the Roman Catholic 


not only a priest or deacon, but even a layman or woman, nay, even a pagan or heretic 
can baptize, provided he uses the form used by the Church, and intends to perform 
what the Church preforms.” 
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system which cannot be passed over summarily. This is the doctrine 
of apostolic succession, and the primacy of St. Peter’s Chair. The 
evolution of this dogma has been traced so thoroughly in Auguste 
Sabatier’s Religions of Authority, and The Religion of the Spirit” 
that we need not recapitulate the argument here. Insofar as the Roman 
Catholic conception of apostolic succession is a matter of ecclesiastical 
polity, it really is removed from the realm which we are discussing. 
Insofar as it relates to the mystical deposit which is supposed to convey 
the divine grace in perpetuity, it has either, as we have said previously, 
a magical or a mystical meaning. If given the magical interpretation, 
it could not obviously possess survival value for the new future which 
is about to dawn upon the world. If it is interpreted mystically, it is 
only another name for the doctrine of the Real Presence, which has 
already received our attention. The emphasis upon the primacy of 
Peter culminating in the doctrine of Papal infallibility is only a means 
for making an absolute monarchy out of the church organization. This 
is rather more of a political than a theological question, and is a matter 
which the post-war Catholic peoples will have to handle for themselves. 
If the democracies survive in this struggle it does not appear likely 
that absolute and infallible monarchs will function satisfactorily in 
any sphere of human relations. That the church universal must pro- 
vide opportunity for wide diversity in the matter of its ministry there 
can be no question. Moreover, if there are those who believe that 
the doctrine of the Real Presence involves a divine deposit which gives 
some special grace to the laying on of hands of the Bishop, we can 
see no reason why they should not be permitted to adhere to their 
belief. The theory that the structure of the church universal is neces- 
sarily constituted in this way does not appear to us to be essential to 
the basic Catholic doctrine. The principle of Succession in the Roman 
Catholic economy is tied up with its absolutist and monarchistic polity. 
If the latter should go, as we think it must after the war, the former 
will assume lesser proportions in the eyes of the faithful. 


IV 


When we turn from the Catholic theology to the doctrinal mes- 
sage of Protestantism to discover what there is in it which may have 
ultimate survival value for universal Christendom, we again find cer- 
tain broad principles which stand out over and above any and every 
petty detail. Protestantism has assumed an almost endless variety of 


- » sae A., Religions of Authority, and The Religion of the Spirit, Bk. 1, Chaps. 
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forms and a truly confusing richness of interpretation. Not to speak 
of the more than three hundred recognized Protestant denominations 
in the world, there are almost numberless species of belief and practice 
within the circle of each denomination. The heterogeneity of the 
Protestant program seems to baffle all efforts to extract any sub- 
stantial agreement, or unity from it. Nevertheless, there are certain 
basic conceptions which appear to be peculiarly Protestant, and which 
have always received the assent of at least the great majority of 
Protestant thinkers. The early Reformation historians were wont to 
catalogue these principles as (1) the Formal—the authority of the 
scriptures, (2) the Material—justification by faith, (3) the Inclusive 
—the right of private judgment.** Not all Protestants accepted these 
conceptions in precisely the same way, but practically all of them en- 
dorse the principles involved, to at least a greater or less degree. If 
Protestantism has any contribution to make to the thinking of a uni- 
fied world Christianity after the war, it must be found somewhere in, 
or under the threefold analysis recorded above. The original Protest- 
ant dogma of the authority of the scriptures carries with it the theory 
of verbal inspiration, at one time so emphasized as to include the vowel 
points in the original Hebrew manuscript. The doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration was, at least, as old as Philo Judaeus, and, in fact, a good deal 
older. Both Protestants and Catholics accepted it pretty largely during 
the sixteenth century, although there were some exceptions to the rule. 
Calvin and Melancthon* appear to have given it their support, and 
to have helped in erecting the Protestant seat of infallibility in the 
Holy Scriptures in order to checkmate the Roman doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the Church. Verbal inspiration, as it is generally styled, 
did not long maintain its ascendancy among the more scholarly Pro- 
testant leaders. With more accurate and complete research, it became 
apparent that no original manuscript of either the Old or New Testa- 
ment is now in existence, that the copies which we possess practically 
all differ verbally from each other, and finally that the texts of the 
Bible which are ordinarily used are redactions from a multiplicity of 
manuscripts, and, therefore, are not exactly like any one of them.”® 
Moreover, assuming that the originals were inspired verbally, even 
down to the vowel points, since we possess none of them, the whole 
theory becomes purely academic. There were, indeed, certain pious 
souls in the early days and afterward, who assumed that the guiding 


*McGiffert, Protestant Thought Before Kant, Introduction. 
wicGif fert, Protestant Thought Before Kant, Chapters on Calvin and Melancthon. 
Bennett and Adeney, The Bible and Criticism. 
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hand of inspiration followed certain of the copyists and kept them 
from possible error. We knew an ancient brother in Iowa who held 
stoutly that the King James translation of the Bible was verbally in- 
spired, and that all other translations were, therefore, heterodox and 
should not be used by the faithful. When one recalls the magnificent 
style of the King James translation of the opening passages of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and other illustrations of similar character, he 
is tempted to believe that the brother knew more than he “wotted of” 
as his own text would put it. Even here, however, the demon of 
criticism will not cease to disturb us. There are serious errors in the 
King James version, which the most zealous Fundamentalist can 
scarcely overlook. This was not the fault of the translators, who cer- 
tainly did a magnificent job with the critical material at their disposal. 
It is hard, however, on verbal inspiration because the Lord might be 
presumed to be incapable of making any anachronistic, or other similar, 
errors. Still further, if we assume that some of the copyists were 
guided by the Holy Spirit in their work, while others were not, it 
would seem that we have no accurate key which will enable us infal- 
libly to separate the sheep from the goats in this field. 

While the doctrine of verbal inspiration fell into disuse on ac- 
count of these and other difficulties, Protestants still retained their 
affection for, and belief in the Bible. In fact it has become a more 
inspiring and useful volume than it was before it passed through 
the fires of criticism. Not only Protestants, but Roman Catholics 
today emphasize the importance of going back to the Bible for the 
source material of the Christian religion. Since the publication of the 
new translation of the Vulgate, the Roman Catholic clergy have con- 
ducted a campaign in many sections in order to impress their parish- 
ioners with the importance of owning and reading the new text of 
the scriptures. Not many years since at a joint meeting of the Pres- 
byterian and Disciple commissions on Christian Union, Dr. William H. 
Roberts, who was then Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., made a motion to the effect that “it is the sense of this 
group that where the Scriptures speak, we speak, and where the Scrip- 
tures are silent, we are silent.”** This citation from the “Declaration 
and Address,” which originally represented a ground of schism be- 
tween Presbyterians and Disciples, was no doubt introduced by 
Dr. Roberts as a friendly gesture, but it was nevertheless unanimously 
passed by the group which contained in its personnel many of the 
leading writers and interpreters of the two communions represented. 


*See files of Christian Union Quarterly for 1918. 
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There is nothing to show that the Bible has lost its hold upon Protest- 
antism, or that it is likely to do so. William Chillingworth’s maxim: 
“The Bible and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants’ still 
holds good in a very true and vital sense. Nor is there any particular 
reason why the Catholic representatives after the war should object 
to giving the Bible a large place in the life of the church. Probably 
never before in its history has Roman Catholicism emphasized the 
importance of the scriptures to the extent that it is stressing it today. 
The older infallibilities, both of the Church and of the Book which 
Sabatier has pictured so graphically in his Religions of Authority no 
longer receive the emphasis on either side which was so noticeable when 
he wrote half a century ago. Protestants have come to think more of 
the church, and Catholics more of the Bible during the past two or 
three decades. It seems scarcely open to doubt therefore that the 
Protestant emphasis upon the value of the scriptures will have an 
important place in any synthetic theological approach which may come 
after the war. 

It ought to be noted in this connection, as Protestant thinkers like 
Ritschl, and Harnack** have stressed, that the Protestant loyalty to the 
scriptures as the source material for an understanding of Christianity 
furnishes the correct historical perspective without which all kinds of 
vagaries might creep into the church. It is no doubt important to 
emphasize the mystical element in Christianity as is done in the classic 
doctrine of the Real Presence, and in the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, but it is also important to hold fast to the historical 
thread in the Christian religion, and until other source materials are 
discovered the scriptures constitute our only means for accomplishing 
this result. No amount of emphasis upon the historical development 
of the church since the apostolic times can take the place of the scrip- 
tural source material. A failure to keep reasonably close to this ma- 
terial must inevitably lead to wild and fantastic religious experimenta- 
tion of which we have had more than enough during the twentieth 
century. Many competent observers think that the revival of various 
types of fanaticism in the religious field constitutes one of the greatest 
dangers which will confront humanity after the termination of the 
war. This is only another reason why the Bible should retain its place 
at the very core of a tolerant and united Christendom. 


V 
The doctrine of justification by faith from the days of Luther 


"See Ainslie’s Yale and Richmond Lectures. 
*Harnack, What Is Christianity? Chaps. II, ITI. 
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has been regarded as fundamental in the structure of Protestantism. 
As McGiffert puts it: 


“Though Luther believed, as I have already said, that salvation 
is of God alone, independent of all human effort, he yet taught that it 
is conditioned upon faith. Following Paul, who became here the in- 
terpreter of the reformer’s own experience, he maintained constantly 
that man is saved by faith and not by works. His position at this 
point is the most familiar part of his teaching. But is not salvation 
thus made dependent after all upon human activity? Is not the 
substitution of ‘faith alone’ for the traditional formula ‘faith and 
works’ simply the substitution of one form of human merit for an- 
other? This would be so if faith were man’s own work, but, according 
to Luther, it is the work of God. He produces it, and so it is not in 
any sense a form of human merit.’’”° 


Since Luther believed, perhaps as fully as Calvin, in the doctrine 
of predestination, faith to him could only mean a direct mystical as- 
surance that he was of the number of the elect, and, therefore, could 
be absolutely certain of pardon. The same divine grace working 
through election, which the Catholics believed to be present in the cor- 
porate life of the church, with its special sacramental channels, was 
after all the one and only source of salvation. Asa rigid Augustinian, 
Luther could not brook the semi-Pelagianism of the Roman Catholic 
system. In spite of his strict monergism, however, he gave to the 
individual soul a certain dignity and importance which was lacking in 
Roman Catholicism. The point to which we wish to call attention 
here is that there is after all a certain relationship between the indi- 
vidualistic mysticism of Luther, and the corporate mysticism of the 
Catholics. In the one case, it is true, the divine grace decrees salvation 
at a more distant period than the other, but in both instances it is the 
immediate revelation of God to the soul which is involved. Luther 
does not seem to have understood this phase of the Catholic doctrine. 
Had he done so, he might have found peace without the immediate 
experience which meant so much to him. Cardinal Newman, at any 
rate, succeeded in doing so many years later.*° Luther’s mysticism was 
more forthright, immediate, and overwhelming, but it is of the same 
fibre after all as the doctrine of the Real Presence. Both express the 
mystical note in Christianity, the one in its individualistic, and the other 
in its corporate sphere of activity. 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison in his Yale Lectures to which 
previous reference has been made attacks the Protestant doctrine of 


"McGiffert, Protestant Thought Before Kant, p. 28. 
*"Newman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua, especially earlier chapters. 
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justification by faith. In the eighth lecture of the series entitled “The 
Heresy of Protestantism” he says: 


“If the apostasy of Roman Catholicism was its transfer of the 
divine revelation and salvation from the corporate Christian com- 
munity to a part of the community, the heresy of Protestantism con- 
sisted in the fact that it transferred the locus of both revelation and 
salvation altogether outside of the community. The locus of revela- 
tion it placed in the Bible. The locus of salvation it placed in the inner 
life of the individual Christian. I call it apostasy in the one case and 
heresy in the other because, in the case of Rome, it was the adoption 
of a theological error which precluded its recovery of catholic 
Christianity.” 


Dr. Morrison assumes in the above statement, and indeed through- 
out the chapter, that the Protestant, that is to say the Lutheran point 
of view in this particular instance, creates an anarchistic individualism 
in which each Chfistian has substantially his own church, and thus the 
corporate unity of the faithful is entirely destroyed. A failure to 
realize the underlying mystical unity between the Protestant idea of 
justification by faith and the Catholic conception of the Real Presence 
appears to be chiefly responsible for the violent fulminations of the 
lecturer against the Protestant dogma. It will be observed that not 
only the material principle of justification by faith comes in for attack, 
but also the formal principle of the authority of the scriptures. Ap- 
parently Dr. Morrison means to repudiate the whole Protestant system 
of authority for a sort of revised Roman Catholicism which has elim- 
inated the apostasy of the present Catholic organization. He does this 
because Protestantism has “transferred the locus of both revelation 
and salvation altogether outside of the community.” There is nothing 
in the historical records which would seem to justify the above indict- 
ment. Protestants, who accept the Bible as authoritative, do not re- 
move themselves from the church because they give a high place to the 
scriptures. All that they do is to accept the Bible as the most satisfac- 
tory source book from which to secure accurate knowledge concerning 
the true nature and character of the Christian community. They do 
not invalidate or destroy that community by their devotion to the 
scriptures. Rather do they enrich and make more intelligible the com- 
munity life by this procedure. To say that Protestantism transfers 
“the locus of both revelation and salvation altogether outside of the 
community” because it accepts the scriptures as the only dependable 
historical record of how the community came into existence, and how 


“Morrison, C. C., What is Christianity? p. 200. 
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it should be directed and maintained, is certainly a fantastic use of 
language. It is no more fantastic, however, than the idea that the 
mystical communion between the soul and God involved in the doc- 
trine of justification by faith necessarily demands withdrawal from 
the corporate life of the community. Luther never asserted that be- 
cause a man was justified before God, and was conscious of this fact, 
that he should stay out of the church. Rather did he assert that this 
experience made necessary the communal fellowship for the individual 
who had experienced the fact of the glad tidings of salvation. The 
whole idea that the Protestant heresy, as Dr. Morrison styles it, is 
destructive of the Christian community is contradicted by the plain } 
facts of Christian history. Protestants have been no less devoted to | 
the church than the Catholics. They have placed more emphasis upon 
individual responsibility to God, but this has not prevented them from { 
recognizing their corporate obligation as members of the body of | 
Christ. It is true that Protestant denominationalism has sometimes | 
obscured the ideal of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, 
as indicated earlier in this paper, but as we have also indicated this 
was a partial and temporary obscuration and not an essential feature ) 
of the Reformation program. Today the Protestant groups are just | 
as keenly alive to the necessity for Christian union as are the Catholics. 


If we concede that the doctrine of the Real Presence is a mystical | 
expression of the revelation of God to the church as a corporate group, 
while the doctrine of justification by faith is a similar expression of | 
the revelation of God to the individual, there would seem to be no 
necessity for any conflict between the two dogmas. The one has to do | 
with the individual and the other with the communal group of indi- 
viduals, but inasmuch as the individuals are all included in the group, | 
and inasmuch as the group is entirely made up of individuals, there is 
really no need for any opposition between the two sets of teaching. 
The fact that individual mystical experience of the type which Luther 
styled justification by faith was often tolerated in the older Roman 
communion as the history of the Christian mystics fully illustrate.” | 
On the other hand, the emphasis which Luther himself places upon the 
sacraments and upon the church in general in both of his catechisms | 
is sufficient to prove that he was not an anarchistic individualist. The 
lessening of emphasis upon the Augustinian doctrine of predestination, — 
as Luther held it, requires some modification in the interpretation of 
the phrase “justification by faith.” This modification was effected 
by the Arminians without any very serious difficulties. Unless we are { 


“Fleming, Mysticism In Christianity, Chaps. VIII, IX. 
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prepared to rule mysticism out of the Christian religion entirely, a 
position which we regard as highly untenable, there would seem to be 
no valid reason why the Protestant and Catholic mystics should not 
be able to work together in a common fellowship. 


VI 


The authority of the scriptures, and the mystical doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith did not constitute the sum total of the Protestant 
contribution to theology. Of equal, some would say of greater im- 
portance, was the teaching of Luther and his associates concerning the 
right of private judgment. Nothing irritated the Saxon reformer 
more than the attempt of the Catholic authorities to keep the laity from 
reading the scriptures for themselves. It was for this reason that 
he carried through his translation of the Bible into the German ver- 
nacular, and always insisted upon the use of the scriptures in his 
native tongue. Out of this grew also his emphasis upon freedom, 
which constituted one of the most characteristic features of his preach- 
ing. Take, for example, a statement like this: 


“A Christian man needs no work, no law, for his salvation; for 
by faith he is free from all law, and in perfect freedom does gratui- 
tously all that he does, seeking nothing either of profit or of salvation, 
since by the grace of God he is already saved and rich in all things 
through his faith.”** 


One can readily agree with Professor McGiffert that it is in 
Luther’s teaching concerning Christian liberty that we strike the most 
modern element in his work. It is here that he foreshadows the de- 
velopment of modern democracy, and becomes in a certain sense its 
advance apostle. This does not mean that he ever thought of the 
separation of church and state in the American sense of the words, but 
that he proclaimed the independence of the individual in ecclesiastical 
matters and did it so vigorously and vehemently that the teaching 
inevitably had its repercussions in the political, as well as in the re- 
ligious spheres. The foundations of National Socialism are to be 
sought for quite outside of the distinctly ecclesiastical field, but it 
must be admitted that the alliance of the early reformers with the 
state helped to produce an attitude of mind on the part of the people 
at large which made it possible both for the Hohenzollerns, and also 
the present regime in Germany to use the church for their own political 
advancement. Nevertheless, both the Emperor and the Fuhrer dis- 
covered that there were limits beyond which the conscience of the 


“Luther’s Primary Works, p. 268 (As cited by McGiffert). 
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people would not go. The Protestant ideal of freedom, and the right of 
private judgment can never be wholly eradicated from the place of 
their birth. 


It must be confessed that the early reformers found considerable 
difficulty in the interpretation of the right of private judgment as 
applied to their own particular groups. Carried out with strict literal- 
ism, the principle would naturally lead to complete anarchy, since it is 
not to be presumed that any two individuals agree absolutely as to the 
interpretation of the entire text of the scriptures. In order to over- 
come this problem, to at least a measurable degree, most of the Protest- 
ant leaders drew up various symbols and confessions designed to unify 
the particular groups which they represented. These documents set 
certain limitations upon the right of private judgment within the 
group, but inasmuch as they represented the general consensus of 
opinion of those for whom they spoke they did not seriously interfere 
with freedom of thinking on the part of those who accepted them. 
They did lay down boundaries of demarcation from other Protestant 
groups and thus helped to harden the lines of schism within the church 
as a whole. Certain of the more irenic Protestants interpreted the 
right of private judgment quite freely in matters of individual opinion, 
but held that these opinions should not be binding upon the group, nor 
be made tests of fellowship within it, unless they represented substan- 
tially the universal consensus of thought on the part of those directly 
concerned. The “common mind” thus became the true interpreter of | 
the scriptures, instead of the isolated opinion of individuals. This 
conception has been widely held in the church at large from the be- 
ginning of its history. It is really at the heart of the call for the first 
General Council, and is the underlying ground for the theory of the 
infallibility of the Councils. The consensus of the church at large © 
speaking through its properly constituted officiary was presumed to | 
represent the voice of the Holy Spirit. This view, in the main, held 
for the Catholic Church until the adoption of the dogma of papal | 
infallibility by the Vatican Council of 1870. Here again we note cer- | 
tain points of agreement between the Protestant and Catholic doctrines. | 
The common mind for the one group becomes the considered judgment | 
of the General Council in the other. The principle involved is the same. 
It is that the eccentricities of individual opinion shall be corrected by 
the judgment of a large number of similar opinions, and what appears 
to be common in the judgment of all must be regarded as the true 


| | 
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voice of “right reason,” which St. Anselm** and other scholastics 
looked upon as the voice of God. 

The rights of individuals to think freely constitutes one of the 
major features of the Protestant program. Assuming that where the 
Consensus Universalis exists, it may become the common standard of 
faith without any interference with individual freedom, provision 
must be made for the unfettered exercise of opinion within the church, 
with the understanding that it cannot be made binding upon any one 
until it secures substantially the universal approval of the group. Such 
free exercise of opinion and expression is essential to real progress. 
This was especially emphasized by the Left Wing Protestants at the 
time of the Reformation, to which attention must be given next. The 
important thing here is the recognition of the basic democratic prin- 
ciples of free thought, free speech, and later of a free press, and other 
fundamental rights. Not the least significant feature of Luther’s 
doctrine of freedom was his emphasis upon the obliteration of the 
distinction between clergy and laity. The Roman Catholic church has 
stressed this distinction, and has even created separate codes of conduct 
for the two groups. To the medieval Catholic, the Church was the 
ark in which believers, that is, lay members were saved, but which 
they themselves did not help to constitute. The clergy alone embodied 
the structure of the vessel of salvation. Lay folk were saved in the 
church, or by it, but were not a true part of it. In this way, the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy achieved importance and power. With the 
breaking down of the distinction between clergy and laity, a totally 
different situation was created. As McGiffert puts it: 

“With the traditional idea of the Church as a sacramental insti- 
tution went also the traditional notion of the hierarchy. The priestly 
offices of the clergy ceased to be necessary to the laity, and thus a fatal 
blow was struck at the ecclesiastical domination of the Middle Ages. 
Having rejected the doctrine of the Church as a saving institution, ex- 
ternal to the laity, and composed in reality of the clergy alone, Luther 
at first substituted for it the theory of Wyclif and Huss, that the 
true Church is the totality of the predestinated, and includes all the 
elect, born and unborn, living and dead, believers and unbelievers, 
angels as well as men. But this idea represented an alien point of view, 
and took all meaning out of the word church, and Luther soon aban- 
doned it for a notion more in harmony with his controlling interest and 
nearer to the historic use of the term. The true Church, he said, is a 
community of all true believers, and since believers are already saved, 


it may be called a community of saints—the communio sanctorum of 
the Apostles Creed.’’** 


“St. Anselm, The Monologium, Sections 66-70. 
“McGiffert, Protestant Thought Before Kant, p. 41. 
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It is quite obvious that we have here, as in the dogma of Apostolic 
Succession, a very delicate situation. We still believe, however, that 
the major consideration, as McGiffert hints, is one of ecclesiastical 
power and organization, based upon the age-long belief in monarchy, 
including the divine right of Kings. If the democratic powers win 
this war, there will not be very much left of either the despotic, or the 
caste views of life. There will be radical changes in thought and be- 
havior, which we can only dimly apprehend today. With the dis- 
appearance of what may be styled “the monarchial obsession” many 
cther practices, and customs largely dependent upon it will more or 
less slowly take their flight. The future church, if it is to count, must 
be in all literalness “a free church in a free world.” In the very nature 
of the situation, as previously noted, this will mean freedom to use 
the old forms, and to follow the old traditions to one’s heart’s content 
so long as we do not require that they shall be imposed upon others. 
The unity of the early Christian Church, as far as we can gain a picture 
of it in the New Testament, was one which permitted the farthest pos- 
sible diversity. Greek and Jewish Christians differed tremendously in 
ritual, outlook and theology. The Jerusalem church met in the temple, 
observed all of the rites of the Jewish law, and considered itself as 
Jewish in all essential particulars. The church at Corinth, and most 
of the Greco-Christian congregations had nothing to do with the Jew- 
ish law or ritual, and certainly did not accept the Jewish theology. 
Moreover, it permitted prophesying, speaking with tongues, and other 
more or less outlandish phenomena as a part of the regular worship, 
contrary to the Jewish ceremonialism which had no use for super- 
normal behaviour of this kind. The united church of the twentieth 
century, or afterward, scarcely can expect to be less comprehensive 
and tolerant than the church of the first century. There ought to be, 
and there must be room for the widest variety of opinion and pactice 
in the universal Christian fellowship of the future. 


It seems, therefore, that the Protestant idea of the right of private 
judgment, carrying with it the correlate doctrine of the priesthood of 
all believers, will inevitably have a place in the future structure of the 
ecclesia. This does not mean that other points of view may not also 
find representation, but it does mean that this doctrine, in our judg- 
ment, possesses definite survival value, and, therefore, will receive 
consideration in the ultimate structure of the post-war theology, what- 
ever that theology may be in other particulars. 
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VII 


Doubtless, many people will question the advisability of including 
the Left Wing, or Socinian thread in our proposed synthesis. As 
stated previously, this is after all the oldest type of Christian theology, 
descending as it does from the distinctly Hebraic section of the church. 
At first, it was the very essence of orthodoxy, and it is notable that 
at this time it adopted an attitude of intolerance which was to be mani- 
fested later by its enemies when the shoe was on the other foot. The 
Judaizers to whom Paul refers in such uncomplimentary terms in the 
Epistle to the Galatians,*° and elsewhere, were of this party. They 
were bigoted and had no hesitancy about excommunicating those with 
whom they disagreed. The great apostle to the Gentiles happened to 
be one of this number. Ina short time, however, the center of gravity 
had changed. The Greek Christians, including Paul, their teacher and 
apostle, had now become orthodox because most numerous, and were 
ready to turn the tables on their Jewish persecutors. The Hebrew 
sentiment was still strong, however, and Arius was able to put up 
vigorous opposition to the Greek point of view. In the end, however, 
he was overpowered and Arianism, which was the form the Jewish 
thought assumed at that period, was driven out of the church. It 
refused to stay out for a long time, and its influence was continually 
present, even though it was generally unrecognized. Of Pelagius, who 
shares with Arius the distinction of being the most famous of all here- 
tics, it can be said that he too had a record of passing out of and into 
the church nearly all his life. Condemned by Augustine and his asso- 
ciates, the British monk finally disappeared from sight, but he left a 
permanent impression upon Roman Catholic theology, at least, which 
as we have indicated earlier, remains semi-Pelagian even down to the 
present time. Rufus Jones in his book The World’s Debt To Heretics 
has called attention to some of the quirks, and oddities of this perpetual 
war against heterodoxy. Arians and Pelagians usually joined hands 
during the Middle Age period not only because they were both perse- 
cuted, but also because they had many points in common. Both aimed 
to be reasonable and ethical in their interpretations of the Christian 
faith, and tried to narrow the theological realm to more distinctly 
practical features. At the time of the Reformation the Socini revived 
the Arian contention by opposing the Trinitarian, and most of the 
Augustinian dogmas, and by making an appeal for an interpretation 
of Christianity which would definitely constitute it a reasonable re- 
ligion. The Socini were soon outlawed, however, and speedily became 


“Moffatt’s translation of the New Testament, Gal. 5:12. 
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as welcome at an ordinary Protestant meeting as Arius would have 
been with the orthodox party in Alexandria. The Socinians were 
driven out of Poland and ultimately sought shelter, as previously in- 
dicated, in England and America. John Milton, John Locke, Joseph 
Priestly, and other distinguished men were among those influenced by 
their teachings. A good deal of the so-called Deism of the 17th and 
18th centuries was really Socinianism. The pathway from this point 
to Channing, Emerson, Parker, and the bulk of American Unitarians 
is clear enough. Socinian thought was never kept completely out of 
the church, in spite of various types of excommunication. When the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America was organized the 
Socinian group was excluded on the ground that it was not evangelical. 
Harnack in his History of Dogma criticizes Faustus Socinus for being 
shallow and lacking profundity,*’ the line of argument which Cardinal 
Newman also used against the Arians in his definitely propagandist 
history of their movement.** Modern Unitarians frequently prefer to 
be considered outside of the bounds of Christian theology. Therefore, 
they do not take such exclusion very much to heart. Nevertheless, 
more recent tendencies appear to involve keeping the Left Wing, at 
least where it has been so often, on the fringe of orthodoxy. Dr. 
George W. Richards in his Christian Ways of Salvation lists the So- 
cinian as one of the ways but obviously does not regard it as evangeli- 
cal.*° Probably most orthodox churches of the more liberal type 
would regard William Ellery Channing as a fairly conservative expo- 
nent of Christianity, if he were living at this time. 

There are three features of Left Wing thought which appear to 
us to have survival value for the church of the future. They are 
(1) its emphasis upon the place of reason and morality in religion, 
(2) its advocacy of freedom and the open field, and (3) its rapproche- 
ment with science, and the scientific spirit. 


VIII 


Socinianism, like Arianism and Pelagianism insisted upon a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the data of religion and morality. The basis 
of this contention rested upon the following facts: (1) Reason is 
the crown of human personality, and we cannot do otherwise than to 
think of it as the gift of God. Men are at their best when they are 
most completely rational, and a decline in rationality means a lessening 
of the true worth of the whole personality. We cannot disparage 
~~ *Harnack, History of Dogma, English translation,, Vol. VII. 


“Newman, The Arians of The Fourth Century, Chap. II, Sec. V, pp. 219-234. 
"Richards, Christian Ways Of Salvation, Chap. X. 
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reason without devaluating the entire structure of the self. (2) In 
the ordinary occupations of life we almost instinctively depend upon 
our reason to guide us in reaching decisions of even the most mo- 
mentous character. It seems illogical and fantastic to neglect the guid- 
ance of reason in matters of religion when we unhesitatingly rely upon 
it everywhere else. (3) People who are not guided by reason in the 
normal conduct of their lives are undependable, erratic, and frequently 
are guilty of the most extravagant behaviour. If their irrationality 
is too pronounced we confine them to special institutions. If it is less 
noticeable, we still regard the people who manifest it as lacking in one 
of the prime essentials for any type of leadership. (4) Reason appears 
to be at the summit of material and spiritual evolution. The further 
back we go in human history and in the pre-historic records the more 
clearly we discern the constant and definite increase in rationality as 
one of the primary laws of development. Man is greater than what 
we ordinarily denominate the “lower animals” because he has superior 
reasoning power. 


For the above considerations, as well as others which we shall not 
take the time to mention, many people demand that religion above 
everything else must be reasonable, and that any attempt to substitute 


something for reason, however plausible, or appealing the substitute 
may appear, is a step in the wrong direction. To such people, mysti- 
cism is largely moonshine, and they want as little of it as possible. 
While we do not believe, and this paper thus far certainly proves the 
point, that Christianity can be denuded of its mystical features we, 
nevertheless, are convinced that a very high place must be given to 
reason in the total structure of Christian theology. Professor Rufus 
Jones, no less than Baron von Hugel, and the former Dean Inge, con- 
stantly insists upon the necessity for the highest type of rationality as 
a basis for any true conception of mysticism. In a series of lectures 
delivered at Indianapolis in 1934, Dr. Jones spent almost his entire 
time elaborating this thesis. He seemed to fear the setting over of 
mysticism against rationalism more than anything else in connection 
with his exposition. Asa mystic he wished to emphasize the necessity 
for always keeping in touch with reason, and in fact of making the 
rational factor supreme as far as it is able to function in the spiritual 
realm. He believed in the necessity for supplementing reason at cer- 
tain points, but this was only when the logical faculty could go no 
further, and Jones felt it imperative that we should go further in 
the interest of our own true welfare and destiny. The Socinian em- 
phasis upon reason, therefore, has had warm supporters in the orthodox 
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field, even including such dyed-in-the-wool mystics as Jones and Inge. 
It may be doubted whether a Christianity which fails to give a very 
high place to reason can survive the chaos of the post-war cataclysm. 
We are convinced that many mystical features of the Christian religion 
will survive, but we think this will be the case largely because such 
features have the support of, and are buttressed by the finest rational 
considerations. Reason alone is not enough, but any program with- 
out reason is hopelessly doomed before it even attempts to get under 
way. It may be well, therefore, to insist that the Left Wing emphasis 
upon the syllogism be given respectful attention in any theological 
synthesis which may be attempted by Christianity as a whole after the 
close of the present war. 


IX 


The Socinian emphasis upon freedom appears to duplicate a good 
deal of what we have already discussed under the head of the Protest- 
ant dogma of the right of private judgment. There is a difference, 
however, between the two doctrines. Luther’s conception of freedom, 
as previously indicated, was based upon the idea of election, while 
the Socinian conception revolves around the ideal of free-will. Luther 
felt that a man could never be truly conscious of freedom, unless he 
was sure that God had predestined him to be free. There are times in 
the sermons of the great reformer when he waxes so enthusiastic over 
the blessings of Christian freedom that he seems almost to over-shoot 
his own doctrine. It is probable, in fact, that Luther, like many an- 
other mystic, including St. Paul, did not always take the trouble to 
be consistent. On the whole, it seems fairly clear that his ideal of 
freedom, like that of Calvin,*° had a strong tincture of autocracy, lurk- 
ing at any rate somewhere in or around it. Calvin’s government in 
Geneva was not too democratic, at least at certain points, and Luther 
stood by the Elector of Saxony in hunting down the too democratic 
Anabaptists and condemning them to hideous and most uncomfortable 
deaths. Luther, and all the Protestants of the more orthodox group, 
believed in the union of church and state, and consistently practiced 
it throughout his life time. The only people at the time of the Refor- 
mation who wanted to separate the civil and the clerical functions 
were certain hopelessly minority groups like the Mennonites, the 
Quakers, and others who were severely persecuted by the dominantly 
clerical party which happened to control the state. In actual practice, 
almost all minority churches favor the separation of church and state 


“McGiffert, Protestant Thought Before Kant, p. 95. 
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until they can secure majority status. After that, many of them lose 
their enthusiasm for this aspect of freedom. Roman Catholics, for 
example, in the United States are among the most loyal supporters of 
the American doctrine. In view of the various encyclicals against the 
separation of church and state, many impartial observers believe that a 
change from minority to majority status would bring with it a reversal 
of opinion on the part of the Catholic leaders. 


Any careful study of the origin of the American Constitution, and 
especially of the Bill of Rights,** which is the special guarantee of the 
separation of Church and State, will make clear the fact that it was the 
Socinian, or the Deistical background of Franklin, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe, which safeguarded the religious freedom of minor- 
ities, rather than any distinctly Catholic or Protestant influence. The 
Catholics never had a chance to dominate the colonies, as they did in 
South America, while Protestantism was so divided, and contained 
such heterodox elements, including Anabaptists and Quakers, that it 
made the problem of Madison and Jefferson much more simple than 
would otherwise have been the case. From an American point of view, 
this country owes a great deal to Left Wing theology for the measure 
of civil and religious liberty which it enjoys. 


It is only fair to say that the emphasis upon freedom, the freedom 
which flows from Election to be found in the writings and thought of 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin helped to buttress and strengthen the 
work of the founders of the American Constitution. It came about 
in this way that the doctrine of the separation of church and state, 
which until it was written into the American Bill of Rights was held 
by no other nation of any importance in the world, is now regarded as 
one of the chief bulwarks in the citadel of democracy. It is implied 
in the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter, and we, at least, are 
convinced that it possesses survival value which is likely to last for 
many generations to come. We may retain a good deal of democratic 
idealism on the basis of the Protestant right of private judgment, but 
it would seem that the Socinian doctrine of freedom has had so much 
to do with the American conception, at any rate, that it deserves, at 
least, tacit recognition in the church of the future. If we are to have 
a democratic world from the political viewpoint, as we have said al- 
ready, it must ultimately be matched by a democratic church, or in any 
event by a church wherein all democratic forms of religion will feel 

“See discussions in the State Papers of Jefferson and Madison, and standard 


Serie of the time as for example, Muzzey, D. S., The United States of America, 
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at home. The nations of the world are engaged in a life and death 
struggle to preserve or to destroy the basic freedoms which appear to 
most of us to be the choicest heritage of Christianity. It would seem 
to be inevitable, therefore, that when these freedoms are made secure, 
no theology which fails to include them in its fundamental structure 
will possess a great deal of interest for the men and women who have 
sacrificed so much to make them sure. 


Perhaps the most significant feature of the Left Wing contribu- 
tion to Christianity, so far as it affects the present and the immediate 
future, is the emphasis which it places upon scientific progress and 
the point of contact which it establishes with scientific procedure. 
“The Warfare Between Science and Theology” is an old story, and is 
one which the more enlightened theologians do not relish going over. 
The argument is not all one way, but the record carries with it impli- 
cations which the intelligent representatives of both groups are content 
to forget. Science plays such a large part in human life that the re- 
ligion of the future must inevitably walk hand in hand with it. Both 
disciplines are of supreme importance to human welfare and there is 
no reason for any lack of harmony between them. As Professor 
Julian Huxley puts it: 


“The conflict between science and religion has come chiefly from 
the fact that religion has often been afraid of the new knowledge pro- 
vided by science, because it has unfortunately committed itself to a 
theology of fixity instead of one of change, and claimed to be already 
in possession of all the knowledge that mattered. It therefore seemed 
that to admit the truth and the value of the new knowledge provided 
by science would be to destroy particular theologies; it may even 
cause the downfall of particular brands of religion if they persist in 
refusing to admit the validity of scientific knowledge. But it cannot 
destroy religion, because that is the outcome of the religious spirit, and 
the religious spirit is just as much a property of human nature as is 
the scientific spirit.”* 


During the early part of the twentieth century the schism between 
the scientific and religious forces to a large extent disappeared. Most 
leading scientists of the present day, like Professor Huxley, concede 
that the religious spirit is at least as important for the welfare of hu- 
manity, as the scientific spirit. This is a concession which would 
hardly have been made by Professor Huxley’s grandfather, who had 
little sympathy with the religion of his day. It seems obvious that 


“Huxley, Julian, Science and Religion, p. 19. 
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the Christianity of the future, like the science of the future must keep 
an open mind and a fraternal attitude toward the reception of truth 
from whatever source it may derive. Both science and religion tend 
to become narrowly dogmatic, and thus mutually exclusive, as was the 
case half a century ago. Any synthesis of Christian theology after the 
war must make provision for the religious spirit and the scientific 
spirit to fraternize with each other in their march toward a common 
goal. 

The theology of the future will take more and more account of 
the contribution which science can make toward the solution of some 
of its most vexing problems. In the field of anthropology, for example, 
using the term in its theological significance, the problem of sin in one 
form or another has been one of the major subjects of discussion. 
Investigations made by scientific authorities during the past thirty or 
forty years have thrown a great deal of light on some of the major 
difficulties in this field. It seems no longer possible to speak of sin 
as a specific unity, but rather of particular sins, each of which must 
be appraised and interpreted on its own account. Take, for example, 
the heinous evil of cruelty, which has left such a terrible blot on the 
pages of history. In many respects cruelty appears to be the most 
inexplicable of all sins. It is possible to establish at least partially ex- 
planatory motives for crimes like theft, adultery, and murder, but 
cruelty is outside of this type of explanation. Only sheer diabolism 
would seem to account for it. In more recent years, however, the 
research work of men like Dr. Wilhelm Stekel and others in the same 
field is especially important. Stekel’s ten monumental volumes in the 
field of abnormal mental characteristics due primarily to sex aberra- 
tions should be read by every theologian. The author makes it rea- 
sonably clear that what we have hitherto styled the sin of cruelty is in 
reality a mental distortion of one of the finest of human virtues, with- 
out which life itself would come to an end. People are cruel not be- 
cause they will to be so out of sheer fiendish malice, but because they 
are the unfortunate bearers of a type of sex perversion, the explana- 
tion of which may lie entirely outside of their own conscious wills. 
The wealth of illustration and proof furnished by Dr. Stekel cannot 
but carry conviction on this point.** Sadism is definitely established 
as a not infrequent form of mental derangement, and certainly fur- 
nishes a rational explanation for most of the heinous, and hitherto in- 
explicable cruelty which humanity has been forced to endure. The 
whole subject is still awaiting further scientific investigation and re- 


“Stekel, Sadism and Masochism, Special reference to introductory chapter. 
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search, but we know enough to be sure that it is of the utmost conse- 
quence in its bearing upon the ethical realm. It is not claimed that all 
cruelty is necessarily sadistic, but that a large part of it is of this 
character. This situation must be taken into account by all theologians 
who wish to deal with the field of anthropology. It would seem not 
unlikely that evil in large measure represents some perversion of what 
is normally good. This perversion is furthermore not a matter of the 
individual will deliberately choosing what is wrong, but like the sadist 
the subject is the victim of a mental constitution which must be ac- 
counted for, in its turn, by careful scientific analysis. Doubtless, there 
will still be room left for the sinful will, but its field will be consider- 
ably contracted. In any case, the theology of the future cannot fail to 
give very considerable attention to scientific discoveries in this direction. 

We are moved to this observation especially after a careful read- 
ing of the recent Gifford lectures of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, entitled 
The Nature and Destiny of Man. Dr. Niebuhr sees the rebellious self 
putting its own ego in the place of the Almighty God as substantially 
the cause of all sin.** No doubt this analysis, which is fundamentally 
Augustinian, furnishes an explanation for many sinful actions and 
for much that has gone wrong with humanity. It does not, however, 
account for the evil that is primarily caused by sadism and other 
similar aberrations. If the causes of these fundamentally physical dis- 
orders could be located and eradicated, a good deal of what has been 
regarded as sheer sinfulness might disappear. In any event, theology 
cannot afford to neglect the data which science furnishes her, even 
though such data as Professor Huxley suggests may necessitate some 
revision of older and pre-scientific points of view. One could wish, 
for example, that Dr. Niebuhr had manifested the same intimate 
familiarity with modern scientific research in the anthropological field 
that he does with reference to the older theological approach to the 
same subject. The index to The Nature and Destiny of Man carries 
two references to Alfred Adler, seven to Sigmund Freud, none at all 
to Jung, none at all to Stekel, and none to any other scientific author- 
ity in the same field. There are, however, twenty references to the 
works of Augustine, eleven to those of Calvin, fourteen to Kierkegaard, 
and thirty-two to the writings of Paul. Of all the people mentioned 
in the book, Paul’s name appears most frequently, and Augustine’s 
next. One half of the scriptural citations in the volume are from the 
prophecy of Isaiah, and from the Epistle to the Romans. There can 
be no objection from the writer’s point of view to this familiarity with 


“Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Lecture IV. 
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the older anthropological literature, but it does seem that the field of 
modern scientific research should have received a little more definite 
attention. In any case, religion after the war is not likely to pay the 
same reverence to the older scholasticisms as was true in the 13th and 
in the 19th centuries. Japanese and German dive-bombers are blasting 
away at ancient traditions along with concrete and cement. It may 
be doubted, for example, whether the magic name of Rome will have 
much appeal after the war. For 1900 years, Rome has been a word 
with which to conjure. The imperial city of the Caesars and the 
Antonines extended its glory through the artistic triumphs of the 
Renaissance to the point where the entire world was forced to look 
and listen. All that will be over when the smoke of battle clears away. 
Nobody cares very much about Rome today, and in the new world order 
which will emerge after the war a democratic empire will rise which 
will be to the trivial possessions of Augustus and Hadrian as a gigantic 
arc light to a tallow-dip candle. The glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome will have far less significance than at any 
other time in human history. School children of the next generation 
are likely to think of Greece only as the little country which put up 
an heroic fight against the Axis, and Rome as the degenerate capital of 
the most cowardly and inconsequential of all the dictators. For better 
or for worse we are entering upon a new era in which it will be dis- 
covered that many of the former things have passed away. 


XI 


It must be understood that the preceding study attempts only the 
most general type of synthesis, and that it does not contemplate any 
particular time schedule for the process of realization. Its sole purpose 
is to anticipate trends which in the judgment of the writer are now in 
process of operation. A united world must at some time also spell a 
united church. A united church must envisage some synthesis of the 
older theologies. Perhaps the one suggested here may be entirely 
beside the point, but at any rate it is an attempt to face up to the 
problem. A theological approach of the kind dimly foreshadowed in 
this paper could hardly require a complete acceptance of all its features 
by all of its adherents. Like the British proposals for Indian independ- 
ence, there would have to be wide range in the matter of selection and 
rejection permitted to all communions. The Left Wing advocates 
would probably still remain on the fringe, but we think that they might 
be given a little more comfortable seating. The conservative and ultra- 
montane Right would probably have no immediate fellowship with 
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either the Center, or the Left, but along with the freedom to disagree, 
all groups would have a definite core of unity which would be strong 
enough to eliminate the sin of outright and flagrant schism. 


If it be said that this picture is unduly fantastic, and not worth 
the trouble of discussing, it may be asked where theology should be 
more at home than in fantastic and frequently irrelevant types of dispu- 
tation? In any case, the paper is submitted for what it is worth, and 
with the sincere hope that it may promote the cause of union and syn- 
thesis, and not furnish further fuel for the devastating forces of dis- 
union and schism. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN RELATION TO THE CRITICAL APPROACH 


By 


Toyvozo W. Naxaral, Pu. D. 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to consider some problems in 
teaching the Old Testament in relation to the critical approach 
in colleges, universities, and seminaries. 

It must be postulated at once that a knowledge of Old Testament 
criticism is required in order to understand fully, where possible, the 
meaning of the text. Yet, how successfully criticism can be incor- 
porated into instruction is a matter to be questioned seriously. 


I. 


There are three types of schools of higher learning in which the 
Old Testament is taught. They may be classed into colleges, univer- 
sities, and seminaries. Some colleges and universities have no relation 
to any religious body, but the subject is taught under various subjects 
such as “The History of the Near East,” and in several departments 
such as “Oriental Languages and Literatures.’”’ In these schools the 
critical aproach may be inculcated according to the conveniences of the 
instructor and the character of the department, the only question being 
to what extent and in what manner criticism may be introduced. 
The institutions having religious affiliation offer a more com- 
plicated problem, for there are so-called “liberal institutions,” “middle- 
of the roaders,” and “conservative institutions”; and accordingly, as 
a rule, at least nominally, instructors’ activities and expressions are 
somewhat restricted, even if some of the antiquated charters are ignored. 
To well trained instructors, the task is easy in “liberal institu- 
tions,” especially when they are well equipped with up-to-date books 
and magazines, if the instructors themselves constantly revise and 
improve their teaching material. Instructors in “middle-of-the- 
roaders” are compelled to take into account the nature of a critical 
problem and the method of its presentation, so that the students will 
not become too enthusiastic about it or too ignorant of its presence. 
In “conservative institutions,” instructors have to withhold critical 
views and opinions, or they must “prove’’ that a certain new theory 
is not valid, especially when it contradicts a conventional belief. 
There is danger in this last case, when instructors are not well 
equipped and the library is not well balanced. Since criticism is 
based on research and investigation, without adequate facilities no new 
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theory could be successfully repudiated, if indeed it were possible to 
do so. Do all instructors have the training and facilities to disprove 
a new theory published by an eminent scholar? It does not seem so. 
As a matter of fact, an instructor is extremely fortunate if he can 
secure a place in an institution where research is included in the scale 
of promotion. Manifestly most universities and seminaries encourage 
research, but many of them are not so organized from the viewpoint of 
research equipment, academic stimulus, teaching load, administrative 
duty, and social obligation, not to mention a scale of promotion. 

In the “conservative” type of seminaries, there arises another dif- 
ficulty, and that is the questions raised by the students who come to 
class in order to receive ready-made sermons, or complementary 
“faith” the like of which they already claim to possess. They might 
ask the question: “What is the use of the documentary theory in 
a church?” The instructor may answer that one can not preach it. 
“If not,” they might answer, “it is foolish to waste time in studying 
the documentary theory,” little realizing that there are many other 
aspects of the seminary curricula that they can not directly use in 
their ministry. 

Not only in seminaries but also in colleges and universities the 
educational objectives may call for emphasis on the cultural aspects of 
the Bible, and the instructors of the Old Testament may be expected - 
to make primarily better religionists of their students, or to cultivate 
chiefly their “faith’’ that they have already acquired at home or in 
Sunday schools. Thus, in this case, the instructors are reformers 
and preachers, not scholars who instill knowledge in students for the 
sake of knowledge. It would not be relevant to evaluate such an ex- 
pectation here, but it should be clear that criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment has hardly any place in the curricula in this type of institution. 

Unfortunately not all instructors of an institution realize the con- 
tents of its charter, or the purposes of its curricula, even after they are 
invited to teach in it. The board of an institution may sometimes 
consist of persons who have not had sufficient educational experience 
to appreciate scholarship fully but have a vague idea that it is some- 
thing noble to contribute one’s time, efforts, and material to education. 
There is no question that their intentions may be well founded, but 
they may not be competent to judge an instructor from a purely 
academic viewpoint. A young instructor of the Old Testament with 
a fresh Ph. D. may find it difficult to introduce the critical aspects 
of the Old Testament in an institution governed by a certain type of 
board members. It is well to speak of academic freedom, but under 
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such circumstances the instructor could be easily made uncomfortable. 

The departmental organization may yield another problem when 
two or more instructors belonging to two or more different schools of 
thought do not correlate their courses, especially in regard to the methcd 
and manner of textual analysis. The problem becomes complicated 
when they assert their different views from their own fields of in- 
terest, such as linguistics, archaeology, and science of religion. To be 
sure, such a condition is exceedingly desirable from the viewpéint of 
instructors themselves, and should be from the viewpoint of mature 
students, but mature students are not numerous, and it is extremely 
confusing to average students. 


II. 


Thus far the problems have been stated from the standpoint of 
the types and characters of educational institutions. Now the subject 
matter requires consideration. For example, how certain is the docu- 
mentary theory? It may be an “accepted fact,” but many questions 
might be raised. Are the linguistic criteria so definitely established 
and so completely organized that every portion of the Old Testament 
can be at once identified? Is it necessary to break a passage at a 
certain point into “J” and “E”? Was “J” written in the tenth century, 
or in the ninth century, or both? Was “D” written in Jerusalem, or 
somewhere else in Judah? Was “H’ written by a single person or by 
several? To whom and for what purpose was “P”’ written considering 
its early origin and late development? It appears that these questions 
can be answered properly only on a recognized ground of “probability” 
or “possibility.” 

Thus to the instructors of the Old Testament difficulty arises 
from many sources. There is no documentary analysis that is accepted 
in every detail by all distinguished scholars. That can not be expected, 
but many scholars write books explaining their theories in rather 
definite terms. What about the source “S”? Should symbols “J*” 
and “J*” of Smend be accepted? Should “S” and “S*”’ of Pfeiffer 
be substituted? Should “L” and “J” of Eissfeldt be adopted? The 
fact is that they are the documents that may explain the composition 
of an identical portion of the Bible, though the extent of the text varies 
depending upon a particular symbol. When did the exodus take place? 
Fifteenth century, fourteenth century, or thirteenth century? Should 
Garstang be followed, or should Glueck? And if the thirteenth cen- 
tury is to be the date chosen, how should one deal with I Kings 6:1? 
What is the validity of archaeological data, especially when they are 
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negative, such as the non-discovery of a certain type of pottery in a- 
certain level, or the non-discovery of certain remains of a settlement 
in a certain area? Should the “D” document be placed before or after 
the exile? Is Ezekiel genuine or pseudepigraphic? In short, scholars 
do not agree at so many vital points of Old Testament criticism that 
one becomes convinced that no single book can be recommended to 
average students. It is true that instructors of the Old Testament may 
recommend several books of reference, but average students do not 
have the ability to evaluate them intelligently. It might be said further 
that average instructors of the Old Testament are not qualified to 
choose the one most reasonable theory of all theories published upon 
each problem of the Old Testament under consideration. To be sure, 
there seem to be books and articles published by well-known scholars, 
whose theories rest upon rather unstable data and whose logic at times 
has shortcomings, but when they assert a certain viewpoint immature 
students are apt to accept it. 


It must be recognized that certain linguistic training is absolutely 
necessary to appreciate fully much of Old Testament criticism. A 
minimum of this requirement seems to include French, German, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic, and possibly Dutch, Arabic, Accadian, and 
Egyptian. Several more may be easily added to this list, but how 
many instructors of the Old Testament can read them fluently? Re- 
cent changes in various degree curricula have the tendency to reduce 
language requirements in some colleges, universities, and seminaries. 
On the other hand, as a result of highly departmentalized research, 
many extremely technical books have been published. It might be 
expected that in the future even some articles appearing in the current 
learned journals can not be fully appreciated by many instructors 
and students. 

It may be said that the most important language of all required 
in the study of the Old Testament is Hebrew. Yet, the Hebrew 
language has been dropped from required courses in many seminaries, 
and even in large universities the number of students studying Hebrew 
is very small. The difficulty of incorporating Hebrew in the curricula 
in such a way that it may be of some service to students after gradua- 
tion is appreciated, but the significance of the Hebrew language for 
students in Old Testament criticism must not be forgotten. 

Supposing at least Hebrew and Greek were required for students 
to understand Old Testament criticism, and if a knowledge of Old 
Testament criticism were necessary in order to understand the Bible, 
how could the curricula be organized in colleges, universities, and sem- 
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inaries? This is a serious question, for if these languages were neg- 
lected Old Testament criticism could not be fully understood, and one 
year’s Hebrew or Greek would not be of much service. Still it must 
be said that no student in any school can spend all of his time on these 
subjects for graduation. 


Further difficulty in studying Old Testament criticism arises 
from the imperfect knowledge of the development of Palestinian dia- 
lects. To call every strange form in the Hebrew text scribal error, or 
preexilic Hebrew, or postexilic Hebrew, or Aramaism is simply impos- 
sible. The grammar of Ugaritic is not fully agreed upon. The changes 
in Hebrew which may have taken place in the transmission of the texts 
are not certain. The textual relation between Hebrew and Greek has 
always been a controversial question. In other words, there is no def- 
inite linguistic scale, by which all portions of the Old Testament may 
be dated. Under such circumstances, some instructors have to accept 
blindly the theories and opinions advanced by distinguished scholars, on 
the linguistic aspects of the Old Testament, without which literary 
criticism is not possible. However, the difficulty is multiplied where 
these scholars do not agree among themselves, though such a dis- 
agreement should be expected because there is not sufficient material 
to establish a complete linguistic scale of the development of Palestinian 
dialects. 

It has been pointed out above that average instructors of the Bible 
do not find their academic and non-academic environment favorable to 
research, and that it is difficult to incorporate tool-subjects in various 
curricula. Thus many instructors do not have time to do research, 
and many students can not spare much time just to study the Old 
Testament. Consequently, from the academic viewpoint, this lack of 
time sometimes lowers the Old Testament instruction to the level of 
Sunday school lessons. Let it not be said that to follow a text-book 
is the best compromise in this case, for there does not seem to be 
any reliable text-book on the Old Testament, and where there is but 
one course on this subject, much of the time allotted may have to be 
spent in teaching the contents. Should it be regarded, in this case, 
as sufficient that only instructors may use their knowledge of criticism 
in instruction? Apparently such an authoritative approach is unaca- 
demic and dangerous. 


Ill. 


Perhaps the most important component element of an educational 
institution is the students. A student may label himself “conservative” 
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or “liberal” if he is asked to classify himself at the beginning of a 
course in critical introduction to the Old Testament, but generally speak- 
ing he may be neither, or more correctly speaking he may not realize 
the implications of these terms. To him “conservative” may mean 
the belief in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, in the verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures, in any obsolete dating of biblical chron- 
ology, in miracles wherever his own knowledge can not explain, in 
the rejection of anything called critical, in the validity of that which 
was taught in church or at home or in his preparatory school, or in 
the virgin birth of Jesus as the fulfillment of prophecy. To him 
“liberal” may mean adherence to anything that is recent, to the use of 
the knowledge of certain physical sciences to solve biblical problems, 
to the view that the Bible is nothing but an antiquated Oriental book, 
to the denial of anything that is conventional, to the reading of books 
about the Bible rather than the Bible itself, to the theories and opinions 
of a certain scholar regardless of his quality, or to a particular associa- 
tion of students or religionists. It appears that if Old Testament criti- 
cism is rightly taught, many students should say that they are neither 
“conservative” nor “liberal” when they complete the course. The 
word “radical” or “fundamental” in the original sense seems to qualify 
all those who utilize Old Testament criticism, rather than terms like 
“conservative’ and “liberal.” 


It may be said on the bases of repeated tests that self-styled 
“conservative” or “liberal” students have the tendency to support their 
own beliefs from any book that is recommended by the instructor, re- 
gardless of its type or writer. On the other hand, if a reference book 
is given with instructor’s comments such as ‘“This book is modernistic,” 
the self-labeled “liberal” student may accept everything that is ex- 
pressed in it. The reverse is true with the so-called “conservative” 
students also. 


There is another problem arising from the lack of a knowledge 
of elementary logic. An instructor might say that it is not stated in 
the Pentateuch that Moses wrote it. A student may reply that the 
Pentateuch does not say that Moses did not write it. The instructor 
might show the fallacy of that reasoning, but the student may ask who 
else, then, wrote the Pentateuch. Obviously the instructor can not 
name the person. The student may now conclude that if the person 
can not be named the author must be Moses. Another problem may 
spring from the lack of knowledge in language, closely related to the 
illustration just given. From the viewpoint of logic it is the fallacy of 
amphiboly, and from the viewpoint of language it is, for instance, the 
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position of the pronoun and its antecedent in Hebrew syntax. Inde- 
pendently of logic, English translation such as “Psalm of David” is 
exceedingly misleading if this English phrase is taken to mean that 
David wrote the psalm in question. It is also observed at times that 
in discussing Old Testament problems the argument is based upon 
such ground as whether the English Bible says “shall” or “may.” The 
same sort of argument is often heard from those who do not know 
the usage of the prophetic perfect of the Hebrew language. Thus 
that which is clear and unnecessary to question becomes a serious hind- 
rance to understanding Old Testament criticism for those students who 
have not studied biblical languages. 

One caution that should be taken by the instructor is that he 
should not impress his students as though he were an authority on the 
subject, unless he is one. Those who teach graduate students are some- 
times baffled by the declaration of the students who quote supposed 
scholars or authorities in class. Professional ethics does not permit 
the instructors to defame the respected professors in preparatory col- 
leges, but the consequence of immature instruction may be even more 
damaging than that of misguided indoctrination. In various local 
publications and announcements, there are found phrases like “‘fore- 
most authority in America” or even “best authority in the world.” 
The former may have gone on a Palestinian excursion and have visited 
the American School in Jerusalem, and the latter may have published 
a collection of sermons based on the English Bible. At any rate, 
arrogance on the part of instructors of the Old Testament is extremely 
harmful to the purpose of sharing a wholesome knowledge of criticism 
in instruction. 

Self-styled “conservative” students sometimes refuse to use their 
common sense, and may attribute almost anything beyond their 
knowledge to the “miracle,’’ and to some of them the “miracle’’ is the 
most vital element in their religious belief. On this ground, certain 
board members of some educational institutions may interfere with 
actual instruction; and on this same ground, new instructors may be 
compelled to sign a covenant prior to their appointment. In such in- 
stitutions, the task may fall hard to the instructors who desire to offer 
a well balanced course in Old Testament criticism. On the contrary, 
the task is simple in “liberal” institutions; but it might be said that 
so-called “‘liberal’’ students do not always know the contents of the 
Bible as well as self-styled “conservative” students. 

It has been stated above that there is no suitable textbook for a 
critical introduction to the Old Testament. This is true especially for 
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advanced students, even though there are many excellent reference 
books. Consequently, it becomes necessary for instructors to prepare 
their own lecture notes. In such a case, the delivery of lectures requires 
utmost care, particularly in the use of language. For example, such 
an expression as “in my opinion” should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible, unless the subject matter is genuinely the result of the speaker’s 
own investigation; a careful study must be made of a theory before 
saying, “I agree with the author of this theory”; the word “possibly” 
may appear “probably”’ in students’ notebooks ; and “probably” in a lec- 
ture may disappear completely as the word passes from students’ ears 
to hands. Unfortunately, as was pointed out already, many distin- 
guished scholars use rather definite terms in propounding their theories, 
when, after all, the merit of their theories might be that they are only 
more reasonable or more convenient than others to explain certain 
problems. The instructor, therefore, needs to examine the significance 
of each new theory, and, if feasible, incorporate it into his lecture notes 
with proper and unprejudiced expression. 


CONCLUSION. 


The foregoing survey includes some problems in the instruction 
of the Old Testament from the viewpoint of the institution, the ma- 
terial, and the student. However, there remains the important question 
as to whether we should teach the method and technique of the critical 
approach, or the contents of the Old Testament alone. Obviously, the 
answer should be both, and the relative emphasis should depend upon 
the knowledge that the students possess of the contents of the Bible. 
While the significance of the critical approach should not be ignored, 
there seems to be still another aspect of Old Testament instruction 
that is not commonly recognized. It has to do with such titles of 
courses as “History of the Hebrews,” “Religion of the Hebrews,” and 
“Literature of the Hebrews.” At once these terms imply the history, 
religion, and literature of the people called “Hebrews,” but do the 
records of the Old Testament, by themselves and as they are, represent 
that history, that religion, and that literature? For instance, does the 
Pentateuchal law or the reform of Josiah signify that the Hebrews 
worshipped one God always? Evidently not. It may be that the 
reverse was the case. Does a collection of various references to religion 
in the Old Testament represent the religion of the Hebrews as a whole? 
That does not seem to be probable. It may be that that which is 
denounced, or the opposite of that which these references seem to 
express signifies the actual religion of the Hebrews. Further con- 
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sideration is required in regard to the nature of criticism itself. It 
demands exactness and accuracy, and yet two scholars using the same 
method and technique may reach two vastly different conclusions, and 
both might be wrong when more data are discovered. Despite the 
usefulness of various critical theories and opinions, they seem to have 
to be regarded simply as tools to be replaced by more adequate ones 
when they are conceived. 

To summarize what has been observed in this paper the following 
items may be listed: 


A. From the viewpoint of the types and characters of educational 
institutions, difficulties and problems may arise in teaching the 
Old Testament in relation to the critical approach, from the fol- 
lowing sources : 


Theological type of school. 

Equipment and facilities. 

Training of instructor. 

Teaching load and extra-curricula activities. 
Educational objectives. 

Administrative (Board) organization. 
Departmental organization. 


B. From the viewpoint of the subject matter, difficulties and prob- 
lems may arise from the following sources: 


Estimated validity of the critical approach. 

Ambiguity and uncertainty of the data derived from literary 
analysis. 

Disagreement among distinguished scholars. 

Lack of proper text-books. 

Lack of more complete linguistic criteria. 

Lack of linguistic knowledge of instructor. 

Recent decline in studies in biblical languages. 

Difficulty of incorporating language studies in curricula. 
Lack of time for both students and instructors. 


C. From the viewpoint of students, difficulties and problems may 
arise from the following sources: 


=. 


3- 


Theological attitudes of students. 
Preconceived ideas of students. 
Ambiguity of the terms, “conservative” and “liberal.” 


4. Nature of preparatory studies. 
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Erroneous use of logic. 
Lack of linguistic knowledge. 
Hasty and careless use of language in lectures. 
Refusal of acceptance or careless adoption of new theories. 
. Lack of suitable text-books. 
10. Too authoritative assertions of distinguished scholars. 


Instructors of the Old Testament should be aware of all these 
and other factors in teaching the Old Testament. They should try 
to balance the criticism as such and the contents of the Old Testament 
as a whole. They should read the texts beyond the printed lines in 
dealing with the Hebrew people as a whole. Above all, they should 
realize that Old Testament criticism by itself is but a scheme of tools 
to be utilized for a fuller appreciation of the ideas and ideals expressed 
in the Bible. 

It requires another article to discuss the means of overcoming 
these difficulties and problems, even though for some of those listed 
above the solutions are clear enough. It is hoped that well balanced 
and wholesome instruction of the Old Testament of truly academic 
quality may be offered by capable instructors in the colleges, univer- 
sities, and seminaries of America. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF GOD 
By 
Joun G. Aber, A. B. 


I. THE PLACE OF ARCHITECTURE IN OuR CULTURE. 


arts, music, painting, sculpture, literature, and architecture. 

Architecture incorporates them all. It has been called “frozen 
music.” It is sculpture built large. A great church silhouetted against 
the sky makes a beautiful and inspiring picture. Furthermore, a great 
building is like a great poem. It reveals soul qualities. It tells a story 
of the hopes, aspirations and dreams of its builder. Balzac says: 


M = PASSION for God has been expressed in the five great 


“The events of human history are so closely allied with architec- 
ture that one can reconstruct nations and individuals in their habits 
and ways of life from the remains of their public monuments or the 
relics of their homes.” 

Church Architecture holds more than a historic value. It is a 
field of its own. It contains elements that are poetic, religious, esthetic, 
and prophetic. The churches we build are criteria of what we are, 
measures of the hope that is in us, and prophets of what we are to be. 
Therefore there is great need among Disciples of Christ for fostering 
a better architecture and education in this one of the fine arts always 
closely associated with religion. The houses we build may be a hind- 
rance as well as a help to our cause. 

Because our slogan from the beginning has been “Where the 
Scriptures speak we speak . . .”’ and because our whole superstructure 
has been built on the Bible we need to study anew the Architecture of 
God as revealed in the sacred writings. 


II. THe ARCHITECTURE OF Gop. 


In the Old Testament there are three structures, prophetic pictures 
of the church, of which God Himself was the architect. He gave all 
the measurements and details, with strict instructions to follow exactly 
the pattern which He had revealed. 

These were the Ark of Noah, the Tabernacle of Moses and the 
Temple of Solomon. These structures served more than a practical 
purpose. There was a symbolic and prophetic meaning, which can 
only be understood in the light of the imperishable Christian Institution. 

For example the Ark had one door, one avenue of access to the 
place of safety, prophetic of Jesus who said, “I am the door.” “No 
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man cometh unto the Father but by me.” It had also a window 
where the light came from above. Furthermore it illustrated the fun- 
damental truth that those that were within were saved and those that 
were without were lost. 

The tabernacle was more than the Ark. It was a place of worship, 
and is a much clearer picture of the church. 


The temple of Solomon was a still grander and clearer prophetic 
picture. In fact it was the most perfect revelation of God before 
Jesus Christ. 

A study of the architecture of these institutions will reflect the 
meaning of a church house. The Tabernacle and the Temple each was 
composed of three parts, the great court, the sanctuary and the Holy 
of Holies. 

The great court was composed of two squares. In the center of 
one was the Holy of Holies, entered only by the high priest on the 
annual day of atonement. In the center of the other stood the great 
altar of sacrifice. As the sanctuary was reserved for the priesthood, 
the court was the meeting place of the people, the auditorium of Israel. 

A church also is a meeting place. As such it is dedicated to the 
culture of brotherhood and the purifying of human love, based upon 
the fellowship that centers in the cross where the true ‘““Lamb of God” 
was offered for “the sin of the world.” 

But the Temple was more than a meeting place. It contained a 
sanctuary where the ordinances of religion were observed. In form 
its length was twice that of its width. Here is a brilliant suggestion 
for an ideal Christian Church, which is in bold contrast to many of 
our churches where the width of the sanctuary is greater than its 
length. 

In the service of the temple, the priestly duties in addition to 
offering sacrifice were the daily care of the candlesticks, the weekly 
replenishing of the loaves and wine and burning incense at the golden 
altar. 

In like manner a Christian Church is more than a meeting place. 
It is a sanctuary where the ministers, teachers, musicians and all per- 
form their service in the light of the Word of God. 

A church is more than a meeting house and sanctuary because 
the Temple was more. Within it there was a Holy of Holies, in the 
center of which was the Ark of the Covenant, containing the law, 
covered by the mercy seat, above which was the Holy Shekina, the 
symbol of the presence of God. It was the place where God spoke 
to man through the properly appointed High Priest. 
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A true church of Christ is a Holy of Holies because of the divine 
presence, for Jesus said wheresoever two or three are gathered together 
in my name there will I be in the glory of the center. 

A church is a meeting house, a sanctuary, a most holy place. 
Surely no house could be too rich in adornment or too majestic in 
strength to symbolize such ideas as these. Since every part of a build- 
ing has an architectural meaning we cannot be too careful in what we 
express in our architecture. 


III. Ess—entiAL ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


1. It should be adequate. We pass this section with the sug- 
gestion that it must be adequate for the Bible School, young people, 
men, women, congregation and the community in which it is located. 

2. It should be practical. On the one hand, it must meet the 
needs; on the other, churches should not overbuild. There should be 
no waste space, or waste dollars. Every dollar expended must bring 
adequate returns. 

3. It should be plain without and rich within, just as every Chris- 
tian ought to be. At the entrance of the Temple stood two magnificent 
pillars of bronze. Jachin at your left to the south and Boaz at your 
right to the north. The names of these pillars were “Strength” and 
“Beauty.”” When these elements wed the issue is architecture. Strength 
is necessary not only for the sake of practicability, but because of the 
prophetic element in architecture. 

The exterior should not be cluttered with overmuch ornamenta- 
tion. It should stand out as an example of strength and quiet dignity. 

God’s house, like His people, should be rich within. Beauty is 
essential in the Sanctuary. Our God is a God of Beauty. He builded 
worlds of such massive strength and adorned them with such match- 
less beauty as to awaken the soul to worship. “God has written His 
autograph in the most delicate tints of the tiniest flowers. He has 
asserted His esthetic faculty in the glory of the sunset and the majesty 
of the rainbow. He has set the pattern of music in the many voices 
and endless range of tones, of His mighty organ of the deep.” 

I plead for richness of beauty and color in the sanctuary. Even 
opalescent glass windows may help to write the deathless story of the 
Master’s love as by a pen dipped into the fountain of the rainbow. 
“Beauty is the garment of God and it is profane to imagine Him 
wearing any other.” Then if we would build a house to God let us 
pray with the Psalmist, “Let the beauty of the Lord, our God, be upon 
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us.” Then like Jacob, in the presence of angels and golden steps to 
heaven, we too may experience the ecstasy and exclaim, “This is the 
house of God, the gateway to heaven.” 


4. It should reflect the New Testament doctrine. The Disciples 
of Christ represent a movement in Christendom with a plea for a re- 
turn to the simplicity and power of the New Testament. Ecclesiasti- 
cism has built a wall between the clergy and the laity, which reflected 
itself in the architecture of cathedrals and great churches. The chancel 
and the nave soon became separated parts of the sanctuary. The one, 
high and mighty, was for the clergy, separated with a beam or a screen 
from the part below where were just common folk. 


Our movement was a revolt against such an idea. We maintained 
that every Christian, yes, every Christian held the high rank of a priest 
in the temple of God. The true Israel is not of the flesh but of the 
spirit. Physical genealogies do not count in the spiritual kingdom. 
According to the New Testament we, though Gentiles, constitute a 
“royal priesthood” not of the Levitical order but of the kingly order 
of “Jesus, a High Priest forever after the order of Melchizedek.” 
The order of Levi is gone. It can never be restored as a great Rabbi 
put it because there is not an Israelite in the world who could prove 
he was of the tribe of Levi. But the order of Melchizedek shall last as 
long as Jesus performs His High Priestly office toward men. And 
the priesthood of believers abides and there is no distinction between 
clergy and laity. Therefore, : 


(1) The chancel and the nave should be one. Thus it was in the 
sanctuary of the Temple. Since the church constitutes a royal priest- 
hood it is the prerogative of every Christian to enjoy the light of the 
golden candlesticks, eat at the tables of bread and wine and burn in- 
cense at the altar of prayer. This lofty idea, not its counterpart should 
be expressed in our architecture. 


(2) The pulpit and organ should be set to the sides. The mes- 
sage in sermon and song, while given a place of great importance, 
must not be central in the sanctuary, for it does not represent the cen- 
tral purpose of our assembly. Denominations who do not practice the 
weekly communion may well put the pulpit in the center. Certainly 
there is no reason for us to imitate this practice. 

(3) The Communion, or Lord’s Supper is central. They came 
“together for breaking of bread and prayer.” Then let us express it 
in our architecture. It makes some difference where we set the table. 
It is the custom in many of our churches to set the table at the lowest 
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point on the sanctuary floor. This practice certainly fails to give it 
the dignity and honor we profess for it. 


Others set the table at the extreme back of the chancel, as far 
from the nave as they can get it. 

The table should be elevated to give it prominence—but so placed 
that the disciples may gather around it. I therefore believe it should 
be raised and placed at the front of the platform as near to the con- 
gregation as possible. 

A word about the design of the table may be of interest. Re- 
cently I was asked to make drawings of “the most perfect design pos- 
sible for a communion table.”” What an order! Well, frontthe stand- 
point of architecture, what would this be? It is commonly conceded 
that architecture reached its zenith in the age of classical Greek. In 
that period it found its highest expression in the Parthenon. Across 
the centuries there has been no voice to contradict the grace and dig- 
nity of this structure. The architects for the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington could find nothing grander for a memorial. Furthermore 
its stately rows of majestic pillars is in line with the architecture of 
the Temple area of Jerusalem. 

We have made a table of this design. It is made of walnut and 
precious, imported woods from all over the world, some of which were 
brought back by missionaries. 

The Stylobate (base) like the Parthenon consists of three steps. 
In the floor are two intricate inlays of baskets of flowers. The twenty 
fluted pillars and their capitals are Doric in design, eight diameters 
high. The architrave is of blistered curly maple, resembling the mar- 
ble blocks of the Parthenon. The frieze is so constructed that in place 
of the fourteen metopes are Honduras mahogany squares with the 
letters of “In Remembrance” inlaid with white mahogany (Prima 
fera). The triglyphs are of fluted walnut. The cornice is formed by 
the extending edges of the table top. This at least is an effort at per- 
fection in design for the table of the Lord. 

(4) The baptistry, too, since it symbolizes the resurrection, the 
cardinal fact of the Christian faith, must be given a central position and 
a place of great honor. What a travesty on our people that we ever 
would conceal a baptistry with a trap door under a pulpit platform! 

Our people however have found a better way, in the elevated open 
baptistry, whose curtains hang in the wall at the extreme end of the 
sanctuary. In the temple this was the position occupied by the veil. 
Since the veil was the symbol of death, and the rending of the veil at 
the time of the death of Jesus, symbolized the destruction of death, 
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through the power of resurrection, the rent veil as a symbol is perfect 
for the curtains of the baptistry. 


The veil of the temple was a thing of beauty and glory forever. 
Its colors were blue, and purple and crimson, with cherubim of gold. 
Therefore the use of the rent veil, with all of its colors as a baptismal 
curtain adds much, not only to the symbolism, but to the beauty of the 
sanctuary. 

(5) The Golden Altar. This institution occupied the most 
honored place of all the furniture in the sanctuary both in the Taber- 
nacle and Temple. It stood just before the entrance to the Holy of 
Holies. Yet it and it alone has been excluded from the Christian 
sanctuary. The great altar has given way to the cross; the molten 
sea to the baptistry ; the candle sticks to the Bible; the tables of shew- 
bread to the communion table, but the golden altar—well where is it? 

In the rites of the Temple they took the incense burner from the 
golden altar to receive living coals from the altar of sacrifice. Then 
they took incense from the loaves of shewbread and sprinkled it on 
the living coals. This gave off a sweet smell, symbolic of the prayers 
of God’s people that ascend to Him. 

There was a mystic and symbolic connection between these three 
institutions as in Christianity there is between the cross, the Lord’s 
Supper and the institution of Christian prayer. 

This may sound like an innovation but in the architecture of my 
ideal Christian church I shall find a place for the golden altar. I shall 
put it back in its proper place, the place of great honor, central, between 
the communion table and the rent veil. 

It, too, shall have a definite function to perform. During the 
communion service instead of the minister sitting on the side lines 
while the elders take charge, he shall take his place back of the golden 
altar, read the appropriate word of scripture, or word of exhortation 
or instruction and offer prayer. Would this not add to the dignity, 
reverence, helpfulness and meaning of the service? 

(6) The Language of Symbolism. The most beautiful and 
meaningfull language in the world is the language of symbolism. This 
is the language of the Bible. God has always spoken to man in sym- 
bols. The New Testament is a book of symbols. The ordinances of 
the church are symbols. The Lord’s Supper symbolizes His death. 
Baptism symbolizes His burial and resurrection. The early church 
made abundant use of the symbols of the Bible and many others came 
into use and were cut into the tombs and walls of the catacombs, etc. 
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One of these was the FISH. Because the Greek word IXTHUS 
(fish) contained the initial letters of _ Christ, Son of God, our 
Savior. 


We here give twenty Biblical soil of Jesus, ten from the Old 
Testament and ten from the New Testament. 


Old Testament New Testament 
. The Star of Israel’s —., . The Word Made Flesh. 
“Bright and Morning Star 
. The Lamb of God. The Good wapoeuee 
. The Lily of the Valley. 
. The Rose of Sharon, 
The Cherub, Messenger of God. 
The Palm, Prince of Peace. 
. The Lion of the Tribe of Judah. 
. The Sun of Ri shteousness. 
. The Branch—King and Priest. 
. The Chief Corner Stone—Rejected 
—Honored. 


The Light of the world. 
The Bread of Life. 

. Jesus, our Rock. 

Our Passover. 

. The Cross—Our Substitute. 
. The Alpha and Omega. 


There are many other symbols which we may use to considerable 
advantage in teaching Bible truths. 


Patriarchal Dispensation Mosaic Dispensation Christian Dispensation 
(Tabernacle and Temple) 

1. Creator’s Star. . Brazen Altar. . Triangle for Trinity. 

2. Expulsion Sword. . Molten Sea. . Circle for Eternity. 

. The Altar of Abel. . Golden Candlestick. . The Anchor—Our Hope. 

5 


. The Ark of Noah. . Table of Shewbread. . Cross—Victorious over 
. Pillar of Jacob . Golden Altar. the earth. 
“House of God.” . The Veil. . The Scepter and Crown. 
. The Ark of the Cove- 
nant. 
Above we have named thirty-seven symbols. All of these can 
be represented in picture form. By way of the eyegate they teach vital 


Bible truths, and create an atmosphere for worship. 

These symbols can be wrought into opalescent glass, carved into 
wood panels, etched or cast into bronze plates and used in decorations 
to add meaning and beauty to the sanctuary. 

One of the objects of great importance from the standpoint of 
architecture is the door. The door is an index to the building. Back 
of a dilapidated, ramshackle door you do not expect to find much of 
value. But where great treasures are kept there are strong and im- 
pressive doors. Jesus said, “I am the Door.” The doors of a great 
church should symbolize Christ. Therefore let the double doors of the 
main entrance be so constructed that each door be made with ten square 
panels, a total of twenty, for the twenty symbols of Christ mentioned 
zbove. These doors become an index to the building whose message 
is Jesus Christ. 


The doorway may well be built with an arch, and a keystone, 
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symbolizing the stone rejected by the builders, but made “head of the 
corner,” to set forth our fundamental teaching. The centrality of 
Christ is the keystone of our doctrine. 

The Cross, of course, should be used as one of the many symbols. 
In recent years it has come into great prominence in our places of wor- 
ship. In exalting the cross as a symbol there is danger of minimizing 
the ordinances. This would be contrary to the New Testament prin- 
ciple. Many symbols may be used but I think we should confine our- 
selves to biblical symbols. 

Since from the standpoint of architecture every part of a building 
has a meaning, care should be taken that the meaning expressed is the 
meaning intended, and that we do not express in our architecture 
things we do not mean, or doctrines we do not believe. The Disciples 
of Christ represent a movement in history with a very definite mes- 
sage, “Where the Scriptures speak we speak.” Our architecture should 
speak that message. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN Europe Topay. By Adolph Keller. Harper and Brothers, 
New York and London, 1942. $3.00. 


Dr. Keller not only writes with authority upon the subject with 
which he deals but also presents the theme in such an attractive way 
and in such clear and illuminating form that his treatment will be read 
with pleasure and appreciation by the man in the street, as well as by 
the experts in the field with which he is concerned. He divides his 
work into five parts entitled “The Tragic Continent and Its Conflicting 
Forces,” “Church and State on the Continent,” “Churches Under the 
Cross,” “The Church Answers with Faith,” and “A Vision of Recon- 
struction.” Under these headings the author discusses the whole field 
of church operation and life on the continent of Europe. He deals 
realistically with the religious situation in Russia, Germany, Spain, 
Italy and other countries within or adjoining the Third Reich. Dr. 
Keller’s intimate knowledge of these nations and their religious back- 
ground makes it possible for him to furnish a balanced and total view- 
point which few other writers in this field could achieve. One of the 
most interesting sections in the book deals with the tragic story of the 
failure of the League of Nations and the efforts to secure international 
order after the first World War. Dr. Keller is diplomatic and cour- 
teous in his references to our failure to measure up to our responsibili- 
ties upon this occasion. It is easy to see, however, that he feels very 
keenly, as he certainly has a right to feel, with regard to this stupid and 
costly blunder on the part of the American public. When we reflect 
upon the lives that might have been saved and the misery which might 
have been avoided if the Christian forces of America had been fully 
alert to their world obligations, we can understand why Europeans like 
the author of this book find it difficult to condone our sinful indiffer- 
ence and inactivity. We can only say that we hope to. do better the 
next time, and we are sure that books like the present volume will help 
us in this direction. 

F. D. KersHNER. 


THE CoMING OF THE WorLD CuurcH. By A. L. Haddon. Published 
by the Youth Committee of the New Zealand Council of Religious 
Education, 1942. Price: Sixpence. 


Principal Haddon of the Churches of Christ College, Dunedin, 
New Zealand, has done a very fine thing in bringing this excellent 
interpretation of the Ecumenical Movement to the special attention of 
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the Churches of Christ in New Zealand and in the Southern Seas. He 
deals with the subject under four major heads; to wit: (1) The Mis- 
sionary field, (2) The Life and Work Movement, (3) The Faith and 
Order Movement, and (4) The Youth Movements. The booklet grew 
directly out of a lecture course on the subjects delivered by Principal 
Haddon for the benefit of the divinity students in his own institution. 
Later these lectures were repeated at various conferences, either in 
whole or in part, with such success that there was a distinct demand 
for their publication at least in outline form. This brief summary or 
digest is gotten out in response to the popular demand for a short 
handbook on the subject. It is one of the very best guides we have seen 
in this field, and we commend it most heartily to ministers and church 
workers in every part of the globe. 
F. D. KersHNER. 
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BOOKS FOR THE WELL-EQUIPPED MINISTER’S LIBRARY 


8. 


SUGGESTED BY BUTLER UNIVERSITY TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


THE OLD TESTAMENT—ONE RECENT BOOK 
FOR EACH FIELD 
By T. W. NaKarRal 


1. Itis better to read the Bible than any book about 
the Bible. 

2. Any book will be out of date, as soon as it is 
published. 

3. Not all books published within last fifty years 
may be entirely out of date. 


4. Books listed below do not supersede the class 
notes for the current year. 


Recent ScHovarsuHip: Grant, Elihu (ed.), Haverford Sympo- 
sium on Archaeology and the Bible, 1938. 

ARCHAEOLOGY: Albright, Wm. F., Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel, 1942. 

Hesrew: Sellers, O. R. and Voigt, E., Biblical Hebrew for Be- 
ginners, 1941. 

Text: Kahle, P., Biblia Hebraica, 1937 (Hebrew Bible). 

Rahlfs, A. Septuaginta, 1935 (Greek Bible). 

INTRODUCTION: Pfeiffer, R. H., Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, 1941. 

History: Olmstead, A. T., History of Palestine and Syria, 1931. 
(Another volume on later history is now in preparation by the 
same author. ) 

LITERATURE: MacDonald, D. B., The Hebrew Literary Genius, 
1933- 

ReELicion: Lods, A., La Religion d’Israél, 1939. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR THE MINISTER’S READING 


By Ross J. GRIFFETH 


RURAL MINISTER: 


McDonald, Angus: Old McDonald Had a Farm, Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston, pp. 278, 1942. 


ARCHAEOLOGY: 


Burrows, Millar: What Mean These Stones? American Schools of 
Oriental Research, New Haven, Conn., 1941, $2.50. 
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Albright, W. F.: From the Stone Age to Christianity, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 


Ligon, E. M.: The Psychology of Christian Personality, Mac- 
millan, 1936. 


HISTORY : 


Bainton, Roland H.: The Church of Our Fathers, Scribners, 
1941, $2.50. 
BOOKS IN THE GENERAL FIELD OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE WHICH I CAN RECOMMEND 
TO THE PUBLIC AT LARGE 
By FrepertcK D. KersHNER, Dean of the School of Religion 


. A Preface to Christian Theology by John A. Mackay, published by 
Macmillan, 1942, price $2.00. 
A brief interpretation of the foundational principles of the 
Christian Religion. The author is president of Princeton 
Seminary and is one of the most competent leaders of the 
Christian forces in America. 
. Christian Europe Today by Adolph Keller, published by Harper 
and Brothers, 1942, price $3.00. 
The best siatement now available concerning the actual condi- 
tion of the church in Europe as it is today. 
. The Gestapo Defied by Martin Niemoller, published by the Re- 
ligious Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.z, 
priced to club members 75c. 
The last twenty-eight sermons by a true present-day martyr. 
. The Christian Criticism of Life by Lynn Harold Hough, published 
by Abingdon-Cokesbury, price $2.50. 
This book by one of the greatest present day preachers is an 
apology for Christian humanism. 
. A Digest of Christian Thinking by Charles S. Macfarland, pub- 
lished by Revell, 1942, price $1.50. 
Another of Dr. Macfarland’s encyclopedias of what is going 
on in the world of Christian thought. Whoever buys this 
book gets a great deal for his money. 
. From Millions to Happiness by Albert Ludlow Kramer, published 
by the Leighton Press, 1941, price $1.00. 
A fascinating confession which comes nearer than any other 
we know to the work of Augustine or to that of Rousseau. 
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. American Unity and Asia by Pearl S. Buck, published by John 
Day, 1942, price $1.25. 
Pearl Buck’s last book and one which contains some of her 
very best thinking. 
. The Social Function of Religion by E. O. James, published by 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941, price $2.50. 
A fine book for those people who do not appreciate that re- 
ligion must furnish the basis for all true social progress. 


. The Redemption of Democracy by Herman Rauschnig, published 
by the Literary Guild, 1941. 
One of the most important books thus far published dealing 
with the fundamental conflict between Nazi and Christian 
ideals. 
. From the Land of Silent People by Robert St. John, published by 
the Literary Guild, 1942. 
The most terrible indictment of the horrors of modern war- 
fare thus far produced. 


RECENT BOOKS SUGGESTED FOR PREACHERS 
By A. E. Cory 


The Gospel in the World by Godfrey E. Phillips, published by Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tenn., price $2.00. 
This book is a clear and convincing re-statement of Mission- 
ary principles by Dr. Phillips who is Professor of Missions 
at Selly Oak College, Birmingham, England. 
Half of Humanity by M. Searle Bates, published by The Church Peace 
Union, 70 5th Ave., New York, price roc. 
This pamphlet of 48 pages gives a clear outline of the situa- 
tion and problems in the Far East. 
Adventuring with Disciple Pioneers by A. W. Fortune, published by 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo., price 50c. 
A splendid brief outline of Disciple personality and purpose. 
The Road We Are Traveling by Stuart Chase, published by Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York, price $1.00. 
This is the first of six books to be published under the 2oth 
Century Fund by Mr. Chase. It was recommended to me as 
a “Must” book to read. I agree with the recommendation. 
The Problems of Lasting Peace by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, 
published by Doubleday Doran & Co., New York, price $2.00. 
A clear discussion of the problems of peace from a historical 
and ethical point of view. 
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Flight to Arras by Antoine de Saint Exupery, published by Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York, price $2.75. 
An epic book of adventure and what a flyer facing death 
thinks of personality and life. 
The Missionary Message of the Bible by Julian Price Love, published 
by Macmillan, New York, price $2.00. 
Dr. Love treats with scholarship and power the Missionary 
message of both the Old and New Testaments. 
The World at One in Prayer by Daniel Johnson Fleming, published by 
Harper & Brothers, price $2.00. 
Dr. Fleming has collected from the ends of the earth the 
prayers of the church and individuals. It is a rich volume in 


showing the spiritual development of a close relationship 
with God and Christ. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
By A. HoLMEs 


Pastoral Psychology by J. S. Bonnell, Harper’s, 1938, $2.50. 

The Individual in Our Present Day World by Crabb, Revell, 1938, 
$1.00. 
Psychotherapy; Scientific and Religious by M. Gregory, Macmil- 
lan, 1939, $10.00. 

Psychology Serving Religion by R. D. Hollington, Abingdon, 
1938, $2.00. 

Bearings of Psychology on Religion by S. H. Mellone, Blackwell, 
1939, $1.25. 

Health for Mind and Spirit by W. L. Northridge, Abingdon, 1938, 
$2.00. 

Fear and Religion by Kenedy, Sands, 1938, $1.35. 

How Jesus Heals our Minds Today by D. Seabury, McClelland, 
1940, $2.50. 

Psychology in Use by John S. Gray, American Book Co., 1942. 

God of the Living by R. H. L. Slater, Scribner, 1938, $2.50. 

Ideals of Religion by A. C. Bradley, Macmillan, 1940, $5.00. 

Four Pillars of Democracy by Goodspeed, Harper, 1940, $1.75. 

Religion as Experience and Truth by W. N. Nevins, Presbyterian 
Board, 1941, $3.00. 

Honest Religion by J. W. Oman, Macmillan, 1941, $2.50. 

Logic of Belief by D. E. Trueblood, Harpers, 1942, $2.75. 

Achievements of Personality in the Light of Psychology and Re- 
ligion by G. Stuart, Macmillan, 1938, $1.75. 
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POTPOURRI 


HIS FINE letter, received from the son of Mr. Jonas Collins 
of honored memory, will be of interest to the friends of the young 
man and the hosts of admirers of his father : 


“Boyd Collins A. S. V6 
Company 861, Battalion 13 
U.S. N. T. S. 

Great Lakes, Il. 


“Dear Dr. Kershner : 


“This routine here is quite different from college. I cannot go into 
detail because we are kept very busy and don’t have much time to write. 
War time conditions force them to pack into six weeks what used to 
take three months. It wouldn’t hurt any man, intending to enter profes- 
sional life, to take this training. It teaches one to mix with and under- 
stand others who represent a fine cross section of our nation. In our 
schools we tend to overstress theory somewhat. Here you meet and 
work with men who are facing a reality and doing something about it. 
And most young Americans would benefit from the firm and sensible 
discipline, the training in teamwork and self reliance. Boys here be- 
come adults because they are treated as adults, men capable of respon- 
sibility and self reliance. 


“T could have returned to school and probably completed another 
term. But I have always considered this world struggle as paramount, 
an issue to which all personal desires should be subordinated. I have 
always admired your stand as opposed to so many religious leaders 
who pretend that they can stay indifferent to the threat of another dark- 
ages. In fact, your attitude has greatly bulwarked my convictions. 
Personally I would gladly prefer school to a service career, but we 
cannot as a nation ignore our obligation to mankind. If we do, we 
deserve only oblivion. I would appreciate a word from you. 

Sincerely, 
Boyp 


IF YOU HAVE SPARE COPIES OF VOLUME I, Nos. 1-3 
or any of Vol. 2, please note the following: 


“We note that you are unable to supply Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3, and all of 
Vol. 2, and in view of importance of completing our file we are ven- 
turing to make a suggestion. 


“Tt is that a notice be placed in a forthcoming issue to the effect that 
these numbers are needed in the New York Public Library’s file and 
that the courtesy will be greatly appreciated if readers, who no longer 
need their copies, will send them to us. This method of obtaining 
lacking numbers is frequently employed for us by publishers and almost 
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invariably with successful results. The courtesy will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, 
Director of New York Public Library.” 


Mr. LHAMON AND Mr. FITE’s CREED 


“Dear Brother Fite: 
“I have read with interest your proposed STATEMENT OF 


FAITH in the current issue of SHANE QUARTERLY. I think it is a full 
page too long and it has entirely too many points. I suggest in its 
stead the following: 

“T BELIEVE THAT JESUS CHRIST IS THE SON OF GOD 
AND MY SAVIOR. 


“That is enough. You and I were admitted into the church on 
that confession. Why require more. Consistently we cannot. 


“Now as to some of the points of your ‘statement.’ 


1. Our name. That does not make much difference. The dis- 
ciples of the Apostolic Age never decided the matter finally. They 
were called, and called themselves first one thing and then another. 
You say, ‘We are not the only Christians but Christians only.’ What 
a tremendous assumption that ‘We are Christians only!’ And all the 
rest are Christians plus something else! We need to clean house a great 
deal before we repeat that again. It is an utterly sectarian slogan. 


“2. You call for a restoration of the New Testament Church. 
There are several of them. Which one would you restore? The old 
mother church in Jerusalem, distinctly Jewish, and headed for extinc- 
tion within forty years? Or the liberal, Gentile church of Barnabas 
and Paul in Antioch? Or the Corinthian Church with its cleavages in 
favor of Paul here, Apollos there and Peter elsewhere, and which 
needed a half dozen rebukes by St. Paul? 


3. You propose something that you call the ‘New Testament 
plan of salvation.’ There are several different cases in the New 
Testament. Which one would you choose? St. Peter and the other 
Apostles were some years with the Master and so far as we know, were 
never baptized. St. Paul saw Jesus in a vision, prayed and was baptized. 
The thief on the cross repented and was forgiven. Zacchaeus repented, 


and was pronounced saved. Which do you insist on as a ‘plan’? 


“4. Your proposed ‘Statement’ requires an acceptance of the tra- 
dition of ‘An inspired Word of God.’ That is more than Jesus re- 
quired. He criticized the Old Testament severely in some points. 
Alexander Campbell drew a pretty sharp distinction between the Old 
and the New Testament in his Sermon on the Law. You lump it all 
together under the flexible term ‘inspiration.’ In the eyes of scholar- 
ship, inspiration is a minor matter. Scholars enquire first about several 
other matters, such as historic validity, literary form and the corre- 
spondence or lack of it in one part with another. 
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“Our anti-music brethren have an unwritten but implicit creed very 
much like your ‘Statement.’ They are Bible-centered, rather than 
Christ-centered. They believe in that dangerous slogan, ‘Where the 
Bible speaks we speak, and where the Bible is silent, we are silent.’ 
They do not find in the New Testament any mention of the fiddle or 
organ—so there you are. They are still parking themselves just where 
Alexander Campbell landed in the days of his youthful crudities when 
he went about like a religious Don Quixote hunting sectarian windmills 
for his lance, and finding them. Read The Christian Baptist volumes 
of the twenties of the last century. Personally I will fellowship any 
man who makes confession of Christ as above indicated, whether he 
be Baptist, Methodist, Quaker or Anti-music—if he will allow me to 
be his brother in the high faith in Christ. 

W. J. LHAmon.” 
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BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


M. O. Ross, Ph. D., Acting President 


Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Religion, 
Education and Business Administration 


Affiliates in Indianapolis: 


The Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music and 
the John Herron Art School 


College of Religion offers standard Divinity Courses 
leading to the degrees of A. M., Th. M., and B. D. 
Central location, special library facilities, moderate 
living and other expenses. For catalogue or informa- 
tion concerning the college, address 


FREDERICK D. KERSHNER 
Dean, The College of Religion 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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